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How Can Unesco Contribute to Peace? 
ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 
In the Educational Record 


#OW Can Unesco Contribute 
» Peace?” A member of the 
inited States National Commission 
i Unesco’ would want to know, 
What peace?” 

Are we asking what Unesco can 


t Imtribute to the firm and lasting 


ace? Or are we asking what it 

n contribute to the preservation 
the precariously balanced peace- 

um-day-to-day ? 

It is my assumption that we 

ian, and must mean, the second, 
ie precarious peace. First, it is 


i precariousness of the existing 
, father than any doubt as to 
City of our ultimate hope for 
ace, which demands an answer 


Second, the causes of 
precariousness fall within the 
| #4 for which Unesco, under its 
| Pstitution, is responsible. 
There are those who argue that 
ctisis is immediate and that 
_ # methods for dealing with crises 
for tomorrow; that in any case 
Matter is out of our hands and 
the hands of the general staffs 
# the Foreign Offices; and that 
#Fattempt by Unesco to do some- 
ing would, in consequence, be 


P MecLeish delivered this address at 
a Fifth P Plenary Session of the U. S. Na- 
| fl Commission for Unesco, September 

7, 1948, Boston, Mass. 





Archibald MacLeish, former Li- 

brarian of Congress, is a noted 

poet and worker for world under- 

standing. Reported from the Edu- 

cational Record, XXIX (October, 
1948), 353-59. 





fruitless and might well bring us 
all into ridicule and our cherished 
organization to destruction. 

First, I do not agree that the 
methods by which understanding 
between peoples can be advanced— 
for these are essentially the methods 
Unesco can employ—are necessarily 
slower than the methods by which 
one people can break another's 
political or economic back, or de- 
stroy it by force of arms, 

Second, I do not agree that the 
matter has been taken out of 
Unesco’s hands into the hands of 
the diplomats and the soldiers, It 
is not a matter which can be so 
taken. The “cold war” is not a 
“war” soldiers know how to fight 
or diplomats know how to control. 
It is, as the Russians almost daily 
confess, a ‘war’ of which the 
battlefield is men’s minds—and in 
which the weapons are the things 
by which men’s minds are moved. 

The objectives of this “war” are 
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cultural. We rage at the stupidities 
of the Soviet bureaucracy in its 
efforts to force the production of 
a Soviet music, architecture, and 
poetry. But the Soviet bureaucracy, 
for all its stupidity, evinces a 
clearer understanding of the nature 
of this conflict than do we in the 
United States who assume that we 
can win the “cold war’’ with planes 
and ships and the atomic weapon. 
We are indignant at the efforts of 
communist propaganda in western 
Europe. But this vicious and 
malignant propaganda at least ex- 
presses a clearer recognition of the 
character of the battlefield than 
the preponderantly economic and 
military policies which we in the 
United States have thought it ad- 
equate to pursue. 

Third, 1 cannot agree that there 
is nothing Unesco can do to hold 
together the precarious peace. 
When we measure the means 
available to Unesco and tremble for 
them, we forget that the means 
available in other directions are 
weak as well—even weaker than 
our own. Neither political pressure 
nor economic pressure nor the 
threat of military force has proved 
capable of resolving or reducing 
the danger to the peace. The use 
of these devices has only aggravated 
the crisis. 


USING THE TOOLS OF PEACE 


The measures available to Unesco 
can be used and are appropriate to 
the particular crisis with which we 
are faced, 

How they can be used will be- 
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come apparent if we will conside, 
what that crisis is. The central 
conflict of our time, we are accus. 
tomed to say, is ideological. But 
people of the most contrary opin. 
ions live together in peace in the 
United States and in many other 
countries. Nations which diffe 
in religious faith, in economic 
system, and in social philosophy 
have always existed side by side 
What infects and corrupts and 
poisons differences of belief, unti 
they fester in the kind of brutal and 
irrational hatred our world knows, 
is the loss of that sense of common 
humanity which makes it possibk 
for men who differ to regard on: 
another as men—and so to suffe 
one another's aberrations. W: 
have become so obsessed by th 
spectacle of these great opposin 
thunderheads of conflicting doctrin 
that we have forgotten that tha 
confront each other over a common 
earth—and that that common earth 
is our lives. 

But if this is the true nature of 
the danger which threatens ws, 
what then is the relation to that 
danger of Unesco’s weapons for 
waging peace? When we speak of canst: 
the arts, of literature, of science, a 
as common international lanquagés}_ , 
we mean that their content is com- 
monly understood—that the peoples ation 
of the world, in so far as they cal 
speak these common lanquags ies whi 
agree on the fundamental value — 
and the essential nature of lift, nag 
which it is the function of the afi “tl 
to divine and of the sciences H i. 
discover. They believe—they mu ‘g 
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 ielieve—in man. They struggle 
with the same human problems— 
even the Russians—even ourselves. 
") They ask, all of them, however 
different their answers may be: 
DN} What is man? What is life? 
) What does his death mean? 

It is the effect, in other words, of 
these languages of art and percep- 
\tion, to remind men of those things 
they hold in common. Unesco 
'! should undertake to restore the lost 
snse Of human community the 
world so desperately needs to find. 
The task is difficult—but it is not 
impossible, 
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til 


= 
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On ¥ 

ble QUESTION BASIC TO LIFE 

. To men throughout the world, 
€ 


|the question their lives require them 
to answer is a common question— 
how can a man live as a man in 
this vast, impersonal, mechanized 
world of enormous human masses 
and complicated industrial relation- 
ships in which one man alone is 
helpless—how is he to regain some 
measure of control over his own 
destiny—how is he to possess some 





Us, , oat: 

part of his dignity and worth? 
‘hat! : 
fort There are different answers, and 


ie answers hate one another, but 
the question is everywhere the same 
ind the question is real, the 
uestion is human. To men looking 
bck on this time, it will be the 
ples : 
argtstion, not the answers, which 
va{'ll seem important. The differ- 
i es which loom so large to us 
‘iffy seem small indeed beside the 
at esses which bind us together. 
ei American of our age may seem 
nf’ like his contemporaries in 
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Russia than his own great-grand- 
father in the England of a hundred 
years ago. 

If Unesco will regard itself as a 
kind of trustee for those human 
values which have been committed 
to its charge; and if it will use all 
the intelligence and the tools it 
possesses to declare and to define 
the vast and tragic human ex- 
perience which underlies all the 
dogmas and the doctrines and the 
ideologies; if it will use the great 
Word of art and science, and the 
powerful instrument of education, 
to remind men everywhere that 
the question they must answer is 
the same for us all—Unesco may 
well break the paralysis of the “cold 
war. 

It is not enough in a world of 
iron curtains and police committees 
and shouting propaganda to raise a 
standard to which the honest can 
repair. It is necessary to give that 
standard words, Until Unesco can 
speak with a voice at least as loud 
as the wrangling voices which shout 
at one another in the war of 
nationalistic propaganda, its labors 
in the immediate cause of peace 
will come to little. But given a 
world-wide network of its own, 
and given the great instruments of 
culture of which it now disposes, 
and given the tremendous task of 
recreating in the minds of men the 
sense of common humanity, I have 
little doubt that Unesco’s contribu- 
tion to the immediate cause of 
peace would be greater than the 
most convinced and hopeful of us 
dare believe. 


























In the Harvard Educational Review 


U wesco is three years old and 
has spent at least 15 million dollars. 
Yet it is still discussing the criteri- 
ons by which its tasks should be 
selected and the order of their im- 
portance should be determined. 

Unesco is a new thing under the 
sun, even though it had some fore- 
runners and many roots in the past. 
It is a far-flung organization, de- 
pendent on 42 member states, There 
are other reasons, organizational 
and personal, for the present lack 
of precision in defining its func- 
tions. Above all, there is the des- 
perate cleavage in the world to 
darken and complicate the task. 

But the failure to establish a 
working theory for Unesco can also 
be traced to another cause, To put 
it bluntly, Unesco seems to be in 
danger of forgetting its birthright. 
The first paragraph of the Preamble 
to the Constitution of Unesco 
reads: “Since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of 
men that the defences of peace 

must be constructed.’ What I 
missed in the discussion at the 
Boston meeting of the U. S. Na- 
tional Commission for Unesco was 
emphatic recurrence io this central 
theme. No doubt the great words 
have been cited ad nauseam. What 
is needed is not repetition of a 
Unesco “party line” but the con- 
sistent application of a central idea. 

To support the point I seek to 
present, let me discuss briefly the 


Unesco Searches Its Conscience 
HENRY W. HOLMES 
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Henry W. Holmes is former Dean, 
Harvard Graduate School of Edu. 
cation, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Reported from the Harvard Educa. 
tional Review, XVIII (Summer,iat sense 
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main issues brought out in the 
Boston discussion. The history of 
each of these issues may more easily 
be carried forward as a history of 
clear and concerted action, not of 
further wordy conflict, if the Con 
stitution of Unesco is made once 
more the touchstone for decision. 
Peace or Welfare? The Consti 
tution of Unesco states that the 
organization was created “for the 
purpose of advancing . 
objectives of international pead 
and of the common welfare off Mianism 
mankind ....” The duality off stated 
this purpose—peace and welfare ee The 
is clear. The world cannot havg 
peace unless the common welfare i snd of 
markedly advanced. Meanwhile noj 1 er f 
body doubts if the mercury if 4 _— 
the war thermometer goes from eo 
cold to hot that there will be nf qpestios 
welfare left to advance. In spite 0 — 
this, the issue between peace ang, ‘© ¥¢ 
welfare was referred to in Bostog “ ‘pt 
as if it were still alive. anal im 
At the last session of the Bostog! of th 
meeting, Archibald MacLeish madf questi 
a plea for immediate action to hel 
in keeping the peace now—@'Eorror’s | 
breaking “‘the paralysis of the ‘cog issue for 


ish’s rer 

























vat”; his practical conclusion was 
hat Unesco should acquire a world- 
vide network of its own for “‘re- 
weating in the minds of men the 
gnse of common humanity.”* 
The reminder was long overdue. 
Its practical consequences remain 
i be seen; and the “‘restoration of 
hat sense Of . . . common human 
‘Japerience which makes it possible 
for men who differ to regard each 
ther, still, as men” does not spell 
wt the full consequences of using 
he combined concept of peace and 
welfare as a criterion for selecting 
jects which shall affect the 
ninds and wills of people through- 
‘Jot the world. But the emphasis 
ms surely right. 
Short-range or Long-range? Mr. 
MacLeish gave a new turn to the 
scussion. The fact that peace it- 
ef is threatened by the over- 
cf! dowing conflict between totali- 
furianism and democracy had not 
oft stated sharply enough to bring 
tion. The Boston meeting faced 
vit fact. Mr. MacLeish proposed 
‘course of action in the light of it. 
poh other forms of the short-range 
-#. long-range issue fade into rel- 
off insignificance compared with 
ng question of Unesco’s stand on 
fF conflict between the Soviets 
anf! the Western powers. 
tot | 2M impelled to express a purely 
onal point of view on the next 
toprect Of this short-range vs. long- 
radf8° question which is at variance 
hel 
—f'Eorror’s Note: See pages 1-3 of 


‘cole issue for a condensation of Mr. 
ish’s remarks, 
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with that of Mr. MacLeish and the 
Commission. The special forms of 
the issue appear by implication or 
by direct statement in a “popular” 
(very clever—and very nasty) 
article by Ernest O. Hauser in the 
Saturday Evening Post for October 
2, 1948. 

Unesco is in danger of being 
hurt in its reputation with people 
everywhere and even in its support 
by governments, particularly by the 
U.S. Congress, because it has moved 
unwisely and too far toward the 
“highbrow” and away from the 
broad basis of common need. It is 
not “‘the intellectual and moral sol- 
idarity” of scientists or of scholars 
generally that Unesco was founded 
to cherish. It was “‘the intellectual 
and moral solidarity of mankind.” 
If this citation from the Unesco 
Constitution does not settle the 
matter in all its aspects, at least it 
offers a clear ground for choice 
among criterions. 

Neutral or Partisan? Ina divided 
world should Unesco take sides? 
Or should it stand above the di- 
vision and seek to gain acceptance 
for a concept and a course of action 
which will bring the parties to the 
great controversy together? 

The National Commission, fol- 
lowing Mr. MacLeish, took the 
latter alternative. It recommended 
concentration on ‘‘the restoration of 
{the} sense of common humanity.” 
To that end it urged the develop- 
ment of broadcasting facilities for 
Unesco, and it offered three alter- 
natives in this area, It proposed 
the extension and protection “in 


the United States [of} the free- 
doms conferred upon all Ameri- 
cans without any discrimination.” 
It stood for the reduction of “‘bar- 
riers to the free movement of per- 
sons, ideas, and published material 
into and within the United States.” 
It asked for the recognition in the 
Unesco program of “the relation- 
ship between education, science, 
and culture . . . and the economic 
and social environment in which 
this culture (sic), develops.” It 
urged that the point of view of 
Unesco be brought to the people of 
nonmember states; also that Unesco 
“strengthen the educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural relationships be- 
tween the United States and other 
countries with broadly similar po- 
litical views.” Finally, it recom- 
mended ‘“‘careful studies of the 
history and status of Soviet policy 
with respect to international educa- 
tion, scientific, and cultural rela- 
tions.” 

I find it impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the recommenda- 
tions display what Mr. MacLeish 
called “that wholly commendable 
diffidence which is the besetting 
folly of our kind.” The recom- 
mendations do not put Unesco 
clearly on one side or the other of 
specific issues which Unesco has no 
right to ignore. 

Is it enough for Unesco to stand 
for the concept of a common hu- 
manity beneath. all differences of 
national policy? What is the ex- 
perience which Unesco wants to 
preserve because it is common and 
human—or to make common be- 
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cause it is an experience held hy. 
manly desirable by Unesco? |s j 
the experience of a citizen of the 
U.S.S.R. or any of its satellites? 
I believe that there is no final 
community between human experi 
ence in a police state and huma 
experience in a democracy. Nor do 
I believe that Unesco can or should 
endeavor to confine its activities to 
what is common between these two 
types of experience. It is in the dif 
ferences in thinking and acting 
imposed on people by government 
that our danger lies—in ideologies 
crystallized into laws, regulations 
and habits. And these difference 
cannot be cleared away, toned 
down, or rendered harmless fy 
ignoring them. Unesco should dt 


everything it possibly can to hel 
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people to understand people. But 
as between the totalitarian state 


an demc 
toric goal 


even if it be fully and honestly Soviet ph 


“welfare state,’ 


and any genuittlof its met 


democracy, Unesco is pledged itlf such a 


principle to the democracy. 
short, I believe it should take i 
stand with the Western power 
and let the chips fall where the 
may. 

Unesco need not be partisan 0 
litically, that is, as between nation 
It can define its position interns 
tionally and let any nation put th 
cap on if it fits—and Unesco nee 
not be “‘diffident’” about pointin 
out the fit. 

As between Unesco theory aii 
Unesco practice there may be a li 
of demarcation such that the gricl 
and confusions of theory may } 
forgotten when criterions for 4 
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MF plication to practice come up for 
it} onsideration. Dr. Walter H. C. 
he} [aves presented at the Boston meet- 
ing a list of supposedly “‘practical” 
nlf criterions: continuity; balance; 
ti} feasibility; possibility of getting 
an} eal action; relevance to the long- 
dof unge character of Unesco’s chief 
uld| function, the preservation of peace 
sland the advancement of human 
Wowelfare. But even these criterions 
dif} un over into the troubled field of 
ing} 'theory.” Not one can be thought 
enki} ut to its full consequences without 
pits} ference to the ultimate question: 
on, | What is Unesco for? 

President James B. Conant of 
Harvard recently said, “If I were 









(would place as the twin objectives 
heli} ...an understanding of the Ameri- 
Bujan democratic society and its his- 


iMiscussion would be unpardonable 


the Help Win 
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as well as unwise. But Mr, Conant 
asks for an understanding of the 
historic goals of American de- 
mocracy—and can Unesco escape 
the obligation to choose between 
the goals to which it is committed 
and those to which it is by its very 
nature opposed? Mr. Conant speaks 
of the dissection of Soviet philoso- 
phy and an exposure of its methods. 
These are fighting words. Has any 
Unesco project—the study of text- 
books, of education for internation- 
al understanding, of fundamental 
education, of tensions leading to- 
ward war—met the challenge of 
our time by leading its work back 
to the goals of democracy, déssect- 
ing Soviet philosophy, or exposing 
its methods? 

I am enthusiastic for Unesco as 
an institution, and I believe hearti- 
ly in its future. However, Unesco 
must declare as evil, and work 
patiently and firmly to oppose, that 
which is, by its own basic tenets, an 
ever-darkening threat to peace and 
human welfare. 


the Peace 


IN helping win the war we were dealing with concrete 


\ fi things. We could count the hours we spent at a “spotter 
ions station,” or the bandages we rolled. Furthermore, we got 
eff recognition for our services. Winning the peace is differ- 
t thi ent and more difficult. It means working with intangibles 
nee! and dealing with uncertainties. And it seldom brings recog- 
ntin| nition. Perhaps a greater obstacle is the fact that it is diffi- 
cult to know what to do. 
afl One way in which the social-studies teacher can make 


April, 1948. 


that extra effort to help build a just and durable world 
lies in his cooperation with and furtherance of the ideals 
of Unesco.—Ralph Adams Brown in the Social Studies, 











In School and Society 


My remarks clearly are worded 
in the negative, but they are 
not meant to be depressing. I 
have been a teacher all my life, 
even though recently removed from 
blackboard and chalk. As teachers, 
we are shackled in many ways in 
carrying on the good work, but 
the restraint lies chiefly within 
ourselves. We are held back by 
old habits and mental attitudes 
that teachers share with other per- 
sons. Consider, for example, 
these six fallacies: (1) Anybody 
can teach. (2) Words will suffice. 
(3) Deeds will suffice. (4) You 
can ignore the group situation. 
(5) Whatever is, is good. (6) 
America is some other place. Let 
us spend a few minutes on each 
of these false doctrines. 

Certainly if anybody can teach, 
teaching will be cheap—and so 
it has been until very recent times. 
It is an old problem. In a book 
called The Govenour, which was 
written nearly four hundred years 
ago, we find this passage: 


A gentilman, er he take a cooke in 
his service, wyll fyrste examyne hym 
diligently, how many sortes of meates, 
potages, and sauces he can perfectly 
make, and howe wel he can season 
them: that they may be bothe plesaunt 
and nouryshynge. Yea, and if it be 
but a fauconer, he wyll scrupulouslye 
enquire, what skyl he hath in feedynge, 
called diete, and kepyng of his hauke 
from al syknes. And to such a cooke 
or fauconer, whom he fyndeth expert, 
he spareth not to gyve muche wages, 


Random Remarks on Teacher Education 
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George D. Stoddard is President of 
the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Reported from School and Society, 
LXVIIl (December 18, 1948), 84. 
417-19. thet 
TT | S elusive 
with outher bounteous rewardes, But! born w 
of a schoolemaister, to whome he vwyll For | 
comytte his chylde to be fed with| words 
learnynge, and instructed in vertue eval an 
whose lyfe shal be the princopal mon 
umet of his name and honour, he a horse 
never maketh further inquery, but gue 1 
where he maye have a schoolmaister,/of teet 
and with how littell charge.* We stil 
Perhaps we should say that al|In intrc 
most anybody can Jearn to teach—|in teache 
with or without benefit of a teach |we won 
ers college. All parents teach thei {oom fo 
offspring, but what they teach then lescence, 
is rarely found in the curriculum ent edu 
Of course, teachers have been/periment 
known to fall down, too. I recalljneed not 
the case of a 14-year-old pupil in acovered 
junior high school in Des Moines/on the y 
In a statewide spelling test he came\void of ¢ 
in at the bottom—the worst speller! Words 
in the whole state of Iowa! It wasthing. | 
a dictated test based on the ‘ah of 














monest words from Thorndike andebout the 
Horn vocabulary lists. This boyMouse ar 
tried 47 words out of 50 andthat way 
missed all 47; imagine that, afterHe got t 
eight years of schooling! Subse-fonfrontir 
quent clinical inquiry revealed thitfhicago ; 
he was not deaf—and he wagitrelopm 
not “dumb” either. All the psppfiild abo; 
bid as a § 
uniors, 
fm othe 
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chologist could get out of him was, 
"{ just don’t like spelling.” Some 
| of us built up a certain admiration 

for this boy—what heroic resistance 
to flash cards, pressure, punishment, 
and propaganda! Hitler never 
would have sold him a “bill of 
goods.”” 

There is, in short, something 
\dusive about teaching; we are not 
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Sak 


B born with the art. 
jut : 
wy For centuries teachers held that 


with| words would suffice. The medi- 
tus,/ eval anatomist would not look in 
nla horse’s mouth; he preferred to 
but argue learnedly about the number 
ste,fof teeth a horse should have. 
We still get caught in this error. 
al {In introducing a new curriculum 
p—|in teacher education some years ago, 
ach (we wondered how we could make 
hei jtoom for child development, ado- 
hem jlescence, mental hygiene, and par- 
um,fent education—all backed by ex- 
een(petiment and observation. We 
scallineed not have worried. We dis- 
in a\covered 20 hours of straight theory 
nes,jon the principles of learning, de- 
ame\Yoid of three-dimensional support. 
eller| Words, after all, stand for some- 
wasthing. How big is an elephant? 


he of my boys guessed it was 














andabout the size of a mouse because 
boyMouse and elephant were drawn 
andthat way in a kindergarten book. 
aftere got the fright of his life in 
abse-fontronting a real elephant at the 
thatfhicago zoo! In teaching child 
wisxevelopment, I used to display a 
pyptild about three-and-a-half years 
bd as a guinea pig for a class of 
wpiiots, seniors, and graduates 

tom other academic areas. How 
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old is this child? was the first 
question. The answers would run 
from ten months to eight years! 
What is his vocabulary likely to 
be? Answers ran from 50 words 
to 10,000 words. What does he 
weigh? Anywhere from 15 pounds 
to 100 pounds. What kind of 
games would he like to play with 
you? Anything from piling up 
two blocks to checkers. So it 
went. Students do not know any 
more about children than they do 
about plants, rocks, or stars; they 
must learn through systematic ob- 
servation. 

The other extreme is to hold 
that deeds will suffice. Think of 
the millions of synthetic grocery 
bills that were supposed to yield a 
knowledge of number! One of 
the things I mastered personally 
in arithmetic was how to get 
wallpaper around corners leaving 
cut-outs for windows. There was 
once a graduate student who 
thought he would list all the things 
a superintendent of schools had to 
do. A college could then put all 
these things in a curriculum, and, 
behold, we would have superin- 
tendents of unusual wisdom. After 
painstakingly analyzing some 2,000 
separate tasks, he came to the re- 
luctant conclusion that something 
was wrong somewhere. No man 
could know that much! Of course 
not, except as generalizing princi- 
ples were discovered and utilized. 
In a test for college freshmen, as 
a means of encouragement, we put 
in as item number one: If two 
apples cost 10 cents, how much 
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would six apples cost? Everybody 
got it right. Then, farther down, 
we asked, if » apples cost d dollars, 
how much would x apples cost? 
Obviously this is the same question, 
generalized. Almost 50 percent 
missed this, one frustrated fresh- 
man writing in red ink on the side 
of the test blank: ‘This is impos- 
sible.” 

Separate deeds need a common 
relationship; abstraction brings 
meaningfulness to _ illustration. 
Without, abstraction, there is no 
intelligence. 

The next fallacy is you can ig- 
nore the group situation. I recall, 
in this connection, Kurt Lewin’s 
cracker-eating situation. He sat 
at a desk opposite a child—a 
stranger to him—and succeeded 
in getting the child, on occasion, 
to eat 12 dry soda crackers shortly 
after breakfast! This is an ex- 
traordinary demonstration of per- 
Suasive power; some parents can- 
not get a child to eat even ice 
cream. Lewin constructed an 
imaginary group situation involv- 
ing other children. He would point 
out to Jackie that Bobbie had eaten 
only seven, but Jackie, of course, 
was a little fellow not able to do 
much. Lewin created a goal, a 
sense of direction and of compe- 
tition. Without such aids most 
children stopped eating crackers at 
about the third one; they would 
look up with a hurt expression, 
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saying silently, “How long is thi 
to go on—no more for me!” Sinj. 
larly Lewin’s famous studies of 
democratic and authoritarian 4. 
mospheres were relevant to the 
crucial problem of motivation, } 

It is perhaps true that whatever 


is, once looked good. Does it| 
now? Every idea, every plan, 
should be examined by the teacher; 
nothing should come in a seamless 
package from above. The text 
book can be wrong, as it was in 
teaching thousands of young scien- 
tists in high school and college that 
there was not, and could not be, 
such a thing as a positron. Teach 
ers, above all other groups in 
America, can afford to be alert tc 
what is new, different, and for 
ward-looking. Their youngest pu- 
pils prefer the jet to the propeller 

Finally, there is an unreal feel 
ing that creeps in on us, that the 
good life is over the mountain, , 
beyond the river, or across the 
sea. Well, we hope that all people 
find a good life and we enjoj| 
visiting them. They can teach us.| 
Basically what is good for us is 
right here before our eyes; the 
treasures are in our homes, ou 
schools, our neighborhoods. For 
Johnnie, the whole promise of 
America, all that it is or can be, is 
wrapped up in the common experi: 
ences of his everyday life. It # 
our duty as teachers, and our privi- 
lege, to guide him upward. 
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Children Need Parents 


EsTHER E, PREVEY 
In Childhood Education 


Waxy, a ten-year-old, is one 
of those children that the teacher 
thinks would be “better off” in a 
good home for children. The 
juvenile court thinks so too. She 
has been placed in a well-run in- 
stitution staffed by kindly, under- 
standing people. Mary says, “I 
like it here. The furniture is nice. 
The sheets are cleaner than at 
home. The boys and girls are fun. 
But I’d rather be at home with my 
mother.” One may wonder what 
this poorly equipped mother gives 
to her child that cannot be given 
by the home in which she has been 
placed. 

By our actions we have indicated 
belief that at least the majority of 
boys and girls can be reared most 
adequately by parents. Yet, some 
adults are more successful in this 
job than others. Assuming that 
we are working toward the goal of 
contented, useful, and well-adjusted 
children and adults, this writer sug- 
gests that there are at least ten 
areas in which parents must func- 
tion. 

First, boys and girls need par- 
ents who are able to provide them 
with the food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing necessary for adequate physi- 
cal health and growth. Promotion 
of a state of physical well-being 
depends in part on knowledge of 
essentials. Nutrition, for example, 
cannot be on an optimum level if 
the mother or father has no concep- 
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tion of the elements of an adequate 
diet. 

Parents can hardly be severely 
criticized for failing to provide for 
health needs if there is no way to 
stretch the family budget to cover 
necessary expenses. Here is a so- 
cial problem with which all citizens 
interested in the welfare of young- 
sters and in the future of the na- 
tion must be concerned. 

Second, children need parents 
who can give them security. The 
basic feelings of security are laid 
down early in life. Fortunate, in- 
deed, is the child who has a mother 
and father who will help him devel- 
op his abilities so that he may 
function with all his powers; who 
will assist him in developing ac- 
ceptable skills; who will help him 
to believe in himself and his worth 
but, at the same time, not go to the 
extreme of placing his own value 
above all others; and who will help 
him to see the worth in other 
people. Fortunate also is the child 
with parents who encourage him 
when he fails or is afraid to try, 
and who praise him for honest 
effort. 
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Third, children need parents who 
give them affection and friendliness, 
Whether two or 22, boys and girls 
must have someone with whom they 
may share joys and problems. They 
have to feel that someone believes 
in them no matter what happens. 
A person who cares and acts as if 
he cares is more important to happy 
childhood living than yeast is to 
bread. No one can fulfill this re- 
quirement of children so well as 
adequate parents. 

Mary, the little girl mentioned 
earlier, wanted to be with her moth- 
er because of the bond of affection 
between them. She was loved and 
knew it. She belonged there and 
knew that too. 

Fourth, children need parents 
who take them into the family 
circle, give them a place in that 
circle, and let them know that 
they really belong. This belong- 
ing is a must if the youngster is 
to grow socially and emotionally. 
It is only as we have a place in the 
world that we develop a sense of 
responsibility for others. Equally 
important, however, it is through 
this experience of actually being 
part of a group that we learn our 
first lessons in democratic living. 

Children need parents who con- 
sider they belong to the family 
sufficiently to share joys and sor- 
rows, problems, privileges, and 
responsibilities in accordance with 
their ages and abilities. The home 
thus becomes a real family circle, 
not two people with several attach- 
ments in the form of youngsters. 
Fifth, children need parents who 
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can help them grow emotionally, 
Mothers and fathers determine, a 
least to a degree, the youngster’ 
whole emotional approach to life 
including contentment or dissatis. 
faction, ability to enjoy, reaction to 
disappointments, sorrow or grief, 
ability to face reality and accept 
that which cannot be changed or 
avoided. 
Sixth, children need parents who 
can help them grow socially. Adult 
prejudices, habits of gossip, ability 
to enjoy people and accept friends 
as they are, and appreciation of the 
worth of others are only a few 
adult attitudes that influence chil- 
dren’s outlook, Wise parents also 
will arrange a wide variety of so- 
cial experiences for their boys and 
girls, teaching them as they go the 
necessaty skills. 
Seventh, children need parents 
who will help them develop worth- 
while and practical attitudes. Build- 
ing attitudes whereby one lives is 
like any other learning. It is 4 
slow process subject to change, 
with the most effective teaching 
probably done by indirect means. 
This is the reason for the impor- 
tance of parents. They live close 
to children on a 24-hour basis for 
days, weeks, months, and years. 
Eighth, children need parents 
who are cognizant of the fact that 
we afe spiritual beings, and who 
will offer appropriate guidance 
Early in life we begin the proces 
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relation to the eternal has to be 
developed. Moral and ethical stand- 
ards of behavior are a necessity. 

Ninth, children need parents 
who will provide experiences in 
freedom and control. Someone 
has said that our sin is one of omis- 
sion in the area of granting free- 
dom. If boys and girls are to be- 
come selfdirecting individuals us- 
ing their initiative and other abil- 
ities, they must have one opportu- 
nity after another to make decisions 
and choices, to use their own ideas. 

Experiences in living under con- 
trol are equally essential to bal- 
ance those under freedom. The 
four-year-old cannot run his wag- 
on into the neighbor’s flower 
bed in order to satisfy his desire 
for activity. As boys and girls 
gtow older, they need opportuni- 
ties to help formulate the restric- 
tions or controls on the basis of 
group welfare. 

Tenth, children need parents 
who are mature,  well-adjusted, 
have a sense of humor, and who 
are up-to-date. Grown-up, mod- 
ern adults living with children on a 
friendly and companionable basis 
will teach by their actions, words, 
and beliefs. A sense of humor 
plus the ability to put oneself in 
the child’s place will overcome 
many an obstacle. One little boy 
earnestly looked at his daddy who 
was being overdemanding and 
suid, “How would you like to 
be your own little boy?” Mothers 
and fathers might frequently ask 


| themselves, “How would I like to 


be my own little boy?” 
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Knowledge about child rearing 
does not come automatically with 
the birth of the child. Living 
with children 24 hours a day prob- 
ably will teach intelligent adults 
as quickly as any way. Making 
use of the results of research and 
the experience of others will sup- 
plement the practical knowledge 
gained by living with children. 
Teachers would do well to en- 
courage mothers and fathers to or- 
ganize and attend discussion groups 
on child behavior and family re- 
lationships. ‘They would do well 
also to acquaint parents with good 
child development and family-life 
reading materials in the area of 
education. 

The content of parent education 
determines its value. To be use- 
ful this type of program must deal 
with the real problems of parents. 
It has to be sufficiently flexible to 
change with the interests of the 
group. 

Children are not the only ones 
who need parents. Teachers, too, 
need parents—the parents of the 
children under their guidance. 
From parents teachers can learn of 
the hopes and fears of youngsters. 
They can learn more about their 
assets and perhaps liabilities. They 
can discover events of the past 
that may have bearing on the pres- 
ent, and even the future. 

Yes, children need parents—but 
not just any kind of parents. Par- 
enthood is a responsible profession 
for which preparation should be 
made and for which continual in- 
service training is necessary. 












aie SHORTAGE of proper 
school housing in city-school sys- 
tems is widespread and serious. A 
fifth of the buildings in use are 50 
years old or more—2 percent of 
them 80 years old. More than half 
the nation’s cities have some 
schools that are overcrowded— 
accommodating, on the average, 
about 30 percent more pupils than 
these buildings were intended to 
serve. Such overcrowded conditions 
are especially frequent in elemen- 
tary schools, and, generally speak- 
ing, are more common in the larger 
cities than in the smaller urban 
communities. One city in ten has 
such limited facilities that at least 
part of the pupils have only half- 
day sessions. If present trends con- 
tinue, it is predicted that the num- 
ber of cities having to resort to 
half-day sessions is likely to double 
during the next three years. 
Portable or other temporary 
school buildings are in use in 15 
percent of the nation’s cities, and 
rented buildings (stores, churches, 
community halls, residences, and so 
on) in 9 percent. Twenty-four 
percent of the cities report that 
they are continuing to use, on a 
special-permit basis, at least one 
obsolete school building which has 
been officially condemned as un- 
safe, unsanitary, or otherwise un- 
suitable for school use. 
All the new buildings under way 
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could accommodate only about as 
many pupils as are attending school 
on half-day sessions. If all were 
used to eliminate the half-day 
sessions, this would leave un. 
touched the problem of over 
crowded conditions, the use of 
temporary and rented buildings, 
the continued use of obsolete 
school houses, and the problem of 
mounting enrolments. 

There can be no “‘stock solution’ 
to problems of school housing 
shortages, both because of thei 
complexity and because, in every 
case, the problem and its solutio 
are interwoven into the very fabri 
of the local situation. Nevertheless 
a few general suggestions may b 
in place. 

First, each community shoul 
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educational program. Decisions as 
to type of organization and curricu- 
lum offerings are basic factors in 
determining needs. 

Second, the people of the com- 
munity should be told of these 
needs as clearly and as convincingly 
as possible, Public support of an 
extensive building program can be 
expected only when there is wide- 
spread community understanding 
of the needs and when the people 
themselves are given a share in the 
development of overall plans for 
meeting them. 

Third, priorities for the various 
projects should be established, and 


.| sites should be acquired as soon as 
.| possible for the construction proj- 


ects that are most urgent, Architects 


| should be engaged and preliminary 


sketches developed for the projects 
of top priority. Many communities 
have found such advance planning 
advantageous. With the first favor- 
able turn of circumstances, they 
were ready to proceed. The school 
authorities should give the architect 
a specific list of the educational 
services to be rendered. 

Fourth, local financial conditions 
should be thoroughly and accurate- 
ly explored to ascertain how far 
the community can go on its own 
fesources in providing the school 
buildings that it needs. This will 
include a study of the existing 
bonded debt, the safe limits of 
additional bonds for school build- 
ing purposes, the legal limit for 
bonded debt—if one exists—as 
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well as of the sources and rates of 
local taxes. 

Fifth, the possibilities of obtain- 
ing state aid should be explored. 
Where little or no state aid for 
school housing is available, many 
communities may need to exert 
their combined efforts to obtain in- 
creased state aid for school build- 
ing purposes. If federal aid for 
school construction should become 
available, each community will 
want to find out how much it is 
entitled to receive and under what 
terms and conditions. 

Finally, different styles of archi- 
tecture and types of construction 
should be evaluated to make sure 
that new buildings are wisely 
planned, first, in terms of their ed- 
ucational use, and next, in terms of 
maximum economy. 

The school housing shortage did 
not originate overnight and cannot 
be immediately eliminated. It is the 
product of two decades of post- 
ponement and neglect, ushered in 
by a severe depression and pro- 
longed by war. To solve the prob- 
lem will require the best efforts of 
lay and professional leaders at 
local, state, and national levels over 
a period of several years. The ac- 
cumulated shortage has now reached 
the danger point; further delay 
must not be permitted. Unless the 
problem is attacked immediately 
and with all possible vigor, in every 
community according to its needs, 
tremendous educational losses will 
occur. 





Vocational Choices of Secondary Pupils 


KATHARINE W. DRESDEN 


In Occupations 


&g N education we glorify statis- 
tics. We know what percentage of 
our pupils are geniuses, what per- 
centage are dullards. If one tossed 
364 of them into the air 8 times, 
we are able to calculate how many 
would come down on their respec- 
tive heads. 

Our greatest achievement is the 
creation of the average child. As 
the Corporation is an individual 
before the law, the Average Child 
has become an individual before 
educators—and each has a strangle- 
hold on the public. 

At present I read that the average 
child has vocational ambitions far 
beyond his ability to fulfill. Also, 
I have obtained similar results on 
questionnaires. In a class whose 
IQ’s on a group test run from 73 
to 110, with the average around 90, 
I find 70-80 percent choosing the 
professions. Only 10-15 percent 
choose clerical careers; none choose 
manual or domestic labor. These 
percentages should be reversed. 

Then a saving thought struck 
me: I am not a statistician—I'll 
just write it all off as probable error 
and start over again. I do not be- 
lieve that the majority of our young 
people are seriously thinking of 
entering careers which require men- 
tal ability or talents far beyond 
their “standard equipment.” ‘The 
evidence I offer is subjective, indi- 
vidual, and nonstatistical, but I set 
great store by it. 

Let me start with Delores, who 
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had indicated that she wanted to be 
a singer. Her teachers chuckled, 
“She's not even in the chorus.” 
On an individual test I gave her, 
she made an IQ of 80. 

“Why aren’t you in the chorus?” 
I asked. 

“I couldn’t arrange my pro- 
gram,” answered Delores, 

“Do you take singing lessons?” 

“No, I don’t need to, I just 
sing.” 

“Do you think you can be a 
singer without taking lessons?” 

“Certainly—I am now! Don't 
tell anyone, because I’m not 16 
yet so I haven't got a permit. Of 
course, I don’t sing every night, 
and I don’t get paid—but the 
manager always gives my mother 
some money.” 

And so she told me about singing 
week ends for private parties in 
“small halls” back of taverns, and 
for weddings, offering continuous 
entertainment for the guests, She 
fairly sparkled as she told me of 
her triumphs, of the great demand 
for her talents, of the fun it was, 
and the money which her mother 
received. 

Has Delores’ ambition been out of 
step with her abilities and talents? 
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ENGINEERS AND ENGINEERS 


Casimir wanted to be an engi- 
neer. His IQ was 90; he failed 
algebra three times; he could not 
get into the college preparatory 
English class. However, he did 
nicely in shop and mechanical 
drawing and was very good in the 
slow-moving science section. 

It was explained to Casimir that 
engineers must go to college and, 
since he could not pass algebra and 
geometry in high school, he could 
not expect to go to college. Casimir 
still said ‘Engineer!’ 

“Send him to the school psy- 
chologist,”” they said, 

So Casimir came in. He told me 
about the algebra and college, how 
hard he studied, how he must 
become an engineer. 

“It's like this,” he said, ‘my 
uncle’s building an apartment house 
on the west side. He’s got one on 
the east side now. My father 
works for my uncle. My uncle 
doesn’t trust anybody to work for 
him except his own family. He’s 
been awful good to my father—he 
sent the money so we could come 
to America, When he finishes the 
new building, he wants my father 
to work over there, and then I'll 
be the engineer in the building 
we're in now. My father never 
went to college and he’s an engi- 
acer, but he got his license in 
the old days; I guess things are 
different now.” 

Tom is going to be an engineer. 
He is failing arithmetic, doing 
poorly in all other subjects, and has 
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an IQ of 73. He is troublesome 
in school, and there is little co- 
operation from the family. “Better 
send him to the psychologist,” they 
said. 

After a bit of a chat I began to 
wonder about that 73 IQ. A 
Wechsler-Bellevue yielded an IQ of 
128. He had 133 on the verbal 
scale and 117 on the performance. 

“Why the poor showing on that 
last test?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, I wasn’t going to do all 
that foolishness. That teacher made 
me sick anyway.” 

“Why the poor grades in arith- 
metic?” 

“Oh, I used to be good. I'd get 
done first and start fooling around 
and they’d put me out in the hall. 
Then I missed what she was teach- 
ing and now I’m in this new school 
and don’t know what it’s all about.” 

“You said you wanted to be an 
engineer ?”’ 

“Sure. I think about that, but I 
guess I can’t even finish junior high 
so that’s out. Why work at all— 
let them think I’m dumb.” 


ELEANOR WILL WORK 


Although Eleanor is quitting 
school on her 16th birthday next 
month, she says she is going to be 
a doctor, Her IQ is 69. 

“But why be a doctor, Eleanor?” 

“Oh, I ain’t going to tell those 
teachers everything. Nor those kids 
neither. I’m going to work in the 
shoe factory. That’s where my 
mother works when she feels like 
working. Gee, they have more fun! 
They tease the guys, crack jokes, 
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and everything. But the teachers 
don’t know about that stuff. And 
the kids—let them hunt their own 
jobs. If I tell them I’m going over 
to Weisbrunner’s, maybe they'll get 
there first and then I won't get 
no job.” 

Let us back-track: How did we 
teachers discover the vocational 
plans of these boys and girls? 
When they were being oriented to 
high school, they were told that cer- 
tain courses were necessary for 
certain fields. Doctors, lawyers, and 
teachers must take college prepara- 
tory; nurses, algebra and science; 
stenographers, shorthand, But noth- 
ing was said about waitresses, store 
clerks, truck drivers, or factory 
workers, Of course their fathers or 
mothers are store clerks, truck 
drivers, or factory workers. But they 
didn’t go to high school. Obvious- 
ly, if one is going to high school, 
he must be aiming higher. So one 
fills in “doctor,” ‘“‘lawyer,” and 
“engineer.” 


“TALKED” INTO IT 


Then we have a series of 
speakers who come to talk to us on 
our choice of a vocation—a lawyer 
talks, an engineer, a doctor—it all 
sounds fine. So we write it in on 
the next blank. Then we study vo- 
cations in homeroom or citizenship 
class. A kid we know is chairman of 
the group studying medicine, so we 
choose medicine. Nobody chooses 
bartending (although pa owns a 
tavern); nor laundries, assembly 
lines, laying sewers, or scrubbing 
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buildings—we just don’t put thos E 
down. 
Through the direct approach, | 
usually get a fancy vocational a 
swer, However, after indirect prob ej I 
ing, I was amazed at the ai pil tre 
of the choices. I am speaking gj done t 
pupils who are about to finis} omy i 
school. They have come through a order 
policeman, cowboy, and movie a} part ¢ 
tress stage. They may say, “I'y} must k 
always wanted to be an actress—bi} Sche 
I’m going to work at Woolworth’s’} think « 
They may still tell their friend} integra 
they are going to college, but it if gram. 
with a sigh of relief that they tel trator 
me, “I’m glad I don’t have to studjview, | 
any more. You know—once acquire 
thought I wanted to be a priest-fhim in 


but I hate studying.” prograr 

They may have bowed to mam} Most 
and papa for 18 years, but nition he 
any more; they’re through schoditwo to 
and they’re going to work. voted | 





The conclusions I leave to thThis is 
reader. But before I close I want tiface. 
mention Sylvia, whom I loved begmore tr 
of all. Sylvia was a bedraggleditrators 
woebegone waif of 14 (basal aggmethods 
eight years, IQ 68). She was reading tr: 
ing at a 3.5 level. She always lef A se 
school promptly and rushed homesates i: 
for she was the family drudgg§xheme 
working, darning, ironing, relievingstering 
a mother wearied with child-beaggam. 
ing, waiting on a horde of brothenglas little 

“What are you going to be whe schoo 
you get through school, Sylvia?” es exi 

A look of uncertainty cross 
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J HE important problem in pu- 
pil transportation is what can be 
g a} done to increase efficiency and econ- 
finisi} omy in providing this service in 
h thborder to hold to a minimum the 
part of the school dollar which 
must be devoted to it. 
—hi} School authorities must come to 
th’s'| think of pupil transportation as an 
iendi integral part of the school pro- 
it igram. When a school adminis- 
y te|trator has accepted this point of 
stud} view, he will make more effort to 
ce Ijacquire training which will aid 
iest-thim in efficiently administering a 
program of pupil transportation. 
mam Most graduate schools in educa- 
t nijtion have some course in which 
chodjtwo to eight clock hours are de- 
voted to problems in this field. 
o thyThis is merely scratching the sur- 
ant tyface. There is urgent need for 
1 befmore training for school adminis- 
geleditrators at the graduate level on 
| aggmethods and procedures in oper- 
witing transportation programs, 
s lef A second vital need in many 
homesates is to work out a sound 
udgagsheme for financing and admin- 
jevingstering the transportation pro- 
-beaggtam. The need for transportation 
ytherfuas little relation to the wealth of 
whem school unit; the relation that 
2” foes exist is usually an inverse one 
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rossepecause the units with large pro- 
mmenigrams of transportation are not as 
sirl, # tule as wealthy as some with 


maller programs, When a local 
nit has ta use a large percentage 
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of its income for transportation, it 
is handicapped in offering an edu- 
cation program, Therefore, trans- 
portation needs should be consid- 
ered in any state plan for financ- 
ing the education program. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCING 


Related to the financing of the 
program is its administration. Sev- 
eral states accept absolutely no 
responsibility for this service. At 
the other extreme there is one 
state which accepts the entire re- 
sponsibility. It does delegate cer- 
tain responsibilities to county su- 
perintendents, but theoretically it 
discharges the entire responsibility 
for a minimum program, To most 
school administrators a happy me- 
dium would be a desirable ap- 
proach. The operation of the 
transportation program by the 
local unit within a framework set 
up by the state would constitute 
such a medium. This framework 
would consist of certain standards 
and regulations designed to pro- 
mote safety, efficiency, and econ- 
omy. In a few states anyone who 
can get a license to transport a 
truckload of cattle can use the 
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same license to transport a busload 
of children. In some states the 
driver may even use the same vehi- 
cle to transport children he used in 
transporting the cattle. 

A third fundamental need in 
many states is for a local unit 
which will operate a large enough 
program of pupil transportation to 
make at least reasonable efficiency 
and economy attainable. The local 
school unit in the typical state is 
the school district which, in many 
states, will contain nine to 15 
square miles. As a general rule, 
it is in states with such small ad- 
ministrative units that one will find 
the highest costs of pupil transpor- 
tation. Such units will normally 
operate only two to five busses. 
Lowest costs are usually in those 
states in which the typical local ad- 
ministrative unit is large enough to 
own 40 to 50 busses. Many of these 
units operate their own repair 
shops. The routing is such that 
there is a minimum waste of mile- 
age. Whenever possible, drivers 
are employed for full-time work 
which permits the use of the serv- 
ices of some of them in a well- 
organized maintenance program. 
An effective program of preven- 
tive maintenance is one of the 
keys to lower transportation costs. 


COMMUNITY OWNERSHIP 


One change which will eventu- 
ally take place in practically all 
states is to move over to school 
ownership and operation of school 
busses. School ownership is no 


cureall for all of the problems of 
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transportation. A poorly managed 
program under school ownership 
can be more expensive and more 
unsatisfactory in every respect than 
a well-managed program under an 
efficient contractor. 
On the other hand, if two pto- 
grams under private and _ school 
ownership are given equally effi. 
cient management, there are advan. 
tages of school ownership over 
private ownership. One is that 
school authorities will have greater 
control of the program. 
A second advantage is tha 
school ownership makes possible 
the saving of some school funds, 
There are two reasons for such 
a saving. One is that there is no 
profit motive, no need to make in 
terest on an investment. The second 
reason for the saving is that the 
private operator must pay certain 
taxes which the school is not te 
quired to pay. While this is not, 
in the long run, a saving to the 
taxpayer, it is a saving of school 
funds, 
A third advantage of school 
ownership is that it makes possible 
more efficient business procedure 
than is possible for the small op 
erator, A contractor with a large 
fleet of school busses may be able 
to work out such procedures, bu! 
it is probable that few individual 
would bid on a large contract, an 
thus the element of competitior 
would be lost in awarding cot 
tracts. 
The procedure ordinarily fol 
lowed by the small contractor » 
to purchase busses and_ supplies 
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at ordinary retail prices. If the 
contractor does happen to make 
some savings, they are usually 
added to his profit instead of being 
passed on to the school. 

NORTH CAROLINA PLAN 


In marked contrast is the pro- 
cedure followed in some school 
operations. For example, in the 
spring of 1948 North Carolina 
purchased 500 48-passenger all- 
steel busses on a medium chassis 
for approximately $2650 each. 
At the same time similar quality 
busses were being sold to individ- 
ual purchasers in other parts of 
the country for prices as high as 
$3500 or $4000. The State 
Purchasing Commission does not 
actually purchase the tires, batter- 
ies, and other supplies, but it 
does make a contract with distrib- 
utors to supply these items at a 
given price. Each county makes its 
own purchases from the distributor 
awatded the contract for a given 
item and at the state price. Pur- 
chase procedures are one of the 
important factors in making the 
per-pupil cost of transportation in 
North Carolina the lowest in the 
nation. 

In addition to purchasing sup- 
lies to greater advantage, the 
chool-owned program should have 
the benefit of a more effective 
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maintenance program and at less 
cost, When a local unit operates 
as Many as 15 busses, it can oper- 
ate an excellent maintenance pro- 
gram in a school-operated garage. 
It is a common contention that 
contractors will take better care of 
their own property than anyone 
would of public property, but this 
has been disproved by several 
studies. 
FURTHER PROBLEMS 


One other thing that should be 
done in most states and most local 
units that would lead to greater 
efficiency in the operation of trans- 
portation programs is the keeping 
of more adequate records. 

Another pressing problem is in- 
surance. Another is the setting of 
proper standards for school bus 
drivers and developing training 
programs for them. The school- 
bus driver has more to do with 
efficiency and the safety of the 
transportation program than any 
other person; yet most states have 
done relatively little to see that 
the position is filled by the best 
person it is possible to procure 
for it. 

These are only a few of the prob- 
lems in the field of transportation. 
However, there is considerable 
food for study and planning in the 
few sketched. 


History is coming to the school children of Illinois 
this year. A mobile museum is traveling the state, says a 
note in the News Letter, depicting its geological history. 
There will be 36 feet of exhibit space in a large bus which 


houses the dioramas illustrating geological development. 







































In the Teachers College Record 


&Y N a study of adolescent fan- 
tasy, extensive case records were 
gathered on 40 normal adolescent 
boys and girls. The following pro- 
gram grew out of intimate acquaint- 
ance with these boys and girls as 
they were observed by teachers, 
parents, and fellow students, and 
as their own attitudes and inner 
tendencies were revealed by a pro- 
jective technique, the Symonds 
Picture-Story Test. 

Social participation —The great- 
est need among these adolescents 
was that of opportunity for social 
participation. Many seemed in- 
hibited and withdrawn, The oppor- 
tunity for needed give-and-take 
would be provided in the classroom 
by a more democratic organization, 
by more occasions for free inter- 
change of opinion in discussion, 
and by activities which call for 
sharing and joint participation. The 
school should also provide oppor- 
tunities for social participation out- 
side the classroom. 

Of special importance for some 
pupils is the opportunity to engage 
in the kind of competition provided 
by sports. It is surprising how many 
boys there are of whom it is 
said, “spends all spare time at 
home,” ‘‘fusses in kitchen,” ‘‘hobby- 
photography,” “unobtrusive, child- 
ish, immature, inattentive,” “‘is 
taking up tap and ballroom danc- 
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ing.” These boys need patient, 
kindly encouragement to join a 
group and should be led to feel 
that demands would not be made 
on them that they could not meet, 
Acceptance-—The second plank 
is emotional acceptance of these 
boys and girls by their teachers, 
Many come from homes in which 
they do not feel they “belong.” 
These cases especially need to feel 
that they are accepted by the school 
and by their teachers. 
Freedom.—aAt least 10 of the 40 
cases need greater freedom in 
school. They come from homes in 
which they are held under strict 
discipline. The parents take the 
responsibility for the children's 
school progress, and the childres 
sabotage their efforts by various 
kinds of passive resistance. 
Firmness, strictness.—At leas 
nine would profit by stricter disc 
pline. These are the boys and gith 
who come from homes where to 
much freedom is allowed. The 
would profit by being held mor 
strictly accountable for requitt 
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PERSONALITY 


ment:. his should be accomplished 
by frequent and careful checks, not 
in a repressive, fault-finding way 
but, after eliciting the pupil’s co- 
operation, with firmness and tact. 

Opportunity to express emotions. 
—At least seven cases would bene- 
ft by an opportunity to express 
their emotions. These are children 
who have been overly repressed, 
with the result that their person- 
alities are expressionless and color- 
less. The school should provide 
opportunity for expression in writ- 
ing, speaking, drawing, painting, 
modeling, singing, playing a mu- 
sical instrument, play-acting, mak- 
ing things, and in social activities. 
It is of particular importance that 
they be given freedom to express 
their hostilities and loves, the two 
types of feelings most often re- 
pressed in this culture. 

A boy who is described as quick- 
tempered, impatient, excitable, and 
having difficulty in personal rela- 
tions has never learned to put his 
aggressive impulses to constructive 
use, The school’s program should 
provide him an opportunity to carry 
through his work successfully, to 
construct things, and to take re- 
sponsibility. 

Success.—Schools should provide 
every boy and girl an opportunity 
to be successful in something, both 
in the classroom and outside. In the 
dassroom this consists, in large 
part, of adapting materials and 
methods to the ability of the indi- 
vidual, But success is more than 
being confronted with a possible 
task, neither too hard nor too easy: 
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It depends largely on the encour- 
agement of the teacher and her 
capacity to find something grati- 
fying in the work of a pupil. 

Avoidance of punishment.—In 
at least four cases, it would be es- 
sential for the school to avoid any- 
thing that could be interpreted as 
punishment. These are in the group 
who would benefit from greater 
freedom—those who have been 
punished at home and held strictly 
to the parents’ demands. In general, 
punishment is to be avoided in 
school, control being maintained by 
more positive methods. 

Provision for responsibility.— 
Responsibility is hard for teachers 
to give; concern with getting the 
task done seems to take precedence 
over development of personal 
growth. Giving responsibility 
means keeping hands off until the 
task is completed, but holding 
pupils strictly accountable for what 
is assigned to them. 

Encouragement.—Encouragement 
is needed particularly by those who 
come from homes where they feel 
that they are not loved. These 
pupils need the steady trust of a 
teacher who, believing in them, 
will encourage them to pick up 
after each discouragement and try 
again. 

Opportunity for pleasure—In 
the case of two girls who seemed 
to be somewhat moody and de- 
pressed, it was believed that their 
school life could be made to com- 
pensate for the drabness of their 
homes. But schools should strive to 
make each activity enjoyable for a// 
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children. Probably pleasure in 
school comes as much from being 
a member of a happy family with 
important tasks to perform as from 
any mechanical or organizational 
arrangement. 

Freedom from competition —At 
least one of the group would derive 
benefit from a school program in 
which competition was reduced to 
a minimum. For those already en- 
gaged in family rivalries, the com- 
petitive nature of many school ac- 
tivities only aggravates an unfortu- 
nate personality trend. If competi- 
tion is introduced into the school, 
it should be in a spirit of play. 

Provision for insight.—It was 
believed that several pupils in the 
group would be helped by insight 
into their personalities. This can be 
provided in two ways: in group 
guidance activities, through exer- 
cises of personality description and 
general discussions of mental hy- 
giene and simple aspects of the 
psychology of adjustment; in per- 
sonal counseling, through helping 
individuals to know themselves 
better and to understand the mean- 
ing of their adjustments. 

Psychological help—At least 
two boys needed professional help 
to bring them back to normal ways 
of thinking and of meeting their 
problems. This could be accom- 
plished only if the parents were 
acquiring saner and more normal 
attitudes. While only 5 percent, 
perhaps a fair proportion to be 
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found in any school, were definitely 
in need of professional help, mon 
than this number could profit fron 
individual psychological couns¢. 
ing. And every pupil in schol 
needs the advantage of an educ 
tional and vocational counseliny 
program. 
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came more from life material tha 
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cult for a school to carry throughfexciteme 
such a program successfully. Th§story-wo 
parent who expends his aggressiomfjust on 
in overambition for and strictnes§junior w 
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that proposes to institute a prograil The 7 
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seek the cooperation of the parentfRidinghc 
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TWO VIEWS OF NURSERY TALES 
Porridge For Goldilocks 


7 NELL B. Byers 

on 

se! In Elementary English 
001 


Te} SJ rom the first moment that 
ing} the baby is able to comprehend the 
actions and words of those about 
him, he is exposed to and influ- 
up} enced by traditional rhymes, jin- 
ha} gles, and stories for children. He 
hisf learns to “‘patty-cake-patty-cake”’; 
) bef he goes to market with a little pig; 
ted he takes Rock-a-Bye Baby's delight- 
how} ful aerial voyage. A little later, he 
ent} es walking with Goldilocks, 
y bf dimbs a marvelous bean stalk, ac- 
de} companies Cinderella to a fancy 
ing} dress ball, and on the way home 
encounters Little Red Ridinghood 
th} and an accomplished impersonator 
cas} of old ladies. 

oun} That would seem to be a pretty 
enc} full day for any youngster. It may 
asteibe that, for generations, parents 
diffi} have encouraged all the activity and 
ougifexcitement of such a day in the 
igstory-world in the hope that—on 
ssiompjust one evening of the year— 
tnes§ Junior will be exhausted enough to 
ol tifforego his usual question, ‘““Why 
cholfdo I have to go to bed?” 

grant The Three Bears, Jack and the 
mus§Bean Stalk, Cinderella, Little Red 
wren Ridinghood, and similar tales have 
y, atflong been the story-diet for chil- 
> aniftren, But does it necessarily follow 
urenistnat such stories are really good 
needipiories for children? The child’s 
tind is sensitive to even the most 
ieeting impressions and, in its 
welter of conflicting desires, are 
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born resentments and frustrations, 
misconceptions and maladjustments 
that color and condition an entire 
life. 

I do not endorse the notion that 
every instance of moral aberration 
can be traced to some false or baf- 
fling childhood impression, or that 
there is necessarily a close correla- 
tion between the imaginative life 
and the moral life. I should hesi- 
tate, for example, to predict that 
the boy who gave me this version 
of Jack and the Bean Stalk will 
grow up to a manhood of violence 
and bloodshed: 


There was a boy named Jack, and 
he went out in his backyard, and he 
climbed a big tree, and on top of the 
tree lived a giant, and the giant liked 
to eat up little boys, and he said, “I 
smell human blood, I smell human 
blood,” and he chased Jack down 
the tree, and he ate him up, and then he 
fell into a great pool of blood, but an 
old lion came along, and he ate up 
the giant and a can of gasoline and a 
box of matches, and then there was 
an explosion, and the old lion just 
bursted all to pieces, and the giant and 
Jack excaped, but this time the giant 
got drownded in the great big pool of 
blood, and that’s the end of the story. 







































But we are all agreed that it is 
a sound principle of child guidance 
not to tell Johnny that it is dis- 
honorable to lie and the next mo- 
ment to ask him to say to Mrs. 
Jones that we are not at home be- 
cause it is inconvenient to receive 
a caller. When we approve a story 
in which there is a marked discrep- 
ancy between what Johnny has been 
told an admirable person ought to 
do and what the hero of the story 
does do, what price consistency? 

Johnny has been told that he 
must not squander his allowance, 
he must be straightforward in all 
his dealings, and he must not steal. 
In Jack and the Bean Stalk, he en- 
counters a fellow who makes what 
would not ordinarily be thought of 
as a prudent investment; who is not 
above trickery in outwitting the 
giant’s wife; who steals the giant’s 
treasures; and who, having killed 
the giant, lives with his mother 
happily ever afterward in affluence. 

Mary has been told that she must 
have respect for other’s privacy and 
property. Goldilocks breaks a chair, 
eats the bears’ food, and sleeps in 
their beds; then, frightened by the 
owners’ return, she runs away 
without even an acknowledgment 
that Mamma Bear's porridge was 
delicious. I suspect that when 
Goldilocks becomes a baby-sitter, 
she will read her employer's mail 
and use chocolate bars for book 
marks, 

The plight of Cinderella adds 
one more unlovely connotation to 
the word stepmother. In this world 
of frayed nerves, we'd better be 
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careful about encouraging prejy. 
dice. Maybe peace is as much , 
matter of semantics as it is of dj. 
plomacy and economics, 

Skeptics will hoot: “Of all the 
nonsense perpetrated in the nam 
of modern education, this is the 
worst. Those classics never hurt 
anyone. Besides, what’s all thi 
about keeping kids wrapped in cel. 
lophane?”’ 

That reaction is all right fo 
scorn, but scorn is not reasoned 
argument. There is no statisticd 
method by which we can know hoy 
much harm has been done to chil 
dren by some of the traditiond 
literature. But it would seem : 
modest proposal to suggest that w 
examine it anew to see if it fits: 
child, in the most healthful way, 
for his modern world. If porridg 
is good for Goldilocks, let’s se 
that she gets it legitimately ani 
that it is good porridge, 

There is a body of current liter 
ture for children—fortunately ip 
creasing—which attempts to mak 
fascinating a world of controlled 
imagination, reasoned judgment 
reasonable conduct, and _pertinet 
social significance. I predict thi 
teachers and parents will becom 
more and more aware of this mot 
ern point of view and that Gold: 
locks will find her porridge in! 
new literature, not forgetting, thi 
time, to say “Thank you.” 





For a different viewpoint on 
the éfficacy of nursery tales, 
read the following article by 
Doris Gates. 
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Six Impossible Things 


Doris GATES 


In the Chicago Schools Journal 


F you remember your “Alice,” 
you will recall that the White 
Queen made it a rule to think of 
some impossible things before 
breakfast, and once she was able to 
think of as many as six. Outside 
of the vision of a world at peace, 
what impossible thing can you 
think up tomorrow before break- 
fast? To the not infrequent criti- 
cism of folk and fairy tales that 
they are too fantastic for today’s 
children, I present the evidence of 
today’s miracles. 

Folklore is filled with stories that 
send its heroes through space on 
magic carpets, footstools, or what 
you will. Today man flies through 
space more swiftly than sound in 
something more comfortable. 

In place of the magic eye, we 
have the X-ray machine which can- 
not only penetrate our bodies’ 
mysteries, but can record what it 
sees, 

In Beauty and the Beast there is 
a description of music which filled 
the rooms of the Beast’s palace, 
though no musicians were to be 
seen, It seemed to issue from the 
very walls, as it does today, in our 
“better” stores and restaurants. 

We send our voices and pictures 
through space. We are even one 
up On Ali Baba. He had to say 
“Open Sesame” before the door 
could open. We have only to 
break an invisible beam to drive 
into our garage. 
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Doris Gates is the author of 

numerous books for children. Re- 

ported from the Chicago Schools 

Journal, XXX (November-Decem- 
ber, 1948), 100-2, 
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Genies invariably vanish in a 
puff of smoke. I need only remind 
you of an event in Hiroshima to 
convince that man has made prog- 
ress in this category. Happily, the 
genies had the ability to reappear. 
The achievement of that specific 
“impossible thing” lies before us. 

Far from confusing the modern 
child, it might well be that a 
thorough reading of folklore and 
fanciful literature could help orient 
him to his own “impossible” world, 
and perhaps cushion him to some 
of its shocks and surprises. 

Another frequent criticism of 
fanciful literature is that it is too 
gruesome for children. To such 
critics, I suggest a careful reading 
of the daily newspaper and the 
popular pictorial magazines, an 
evening at the movie or before the 
radio. The only difference between 
the gruesomeness of the one over 
the other lies in the fact that the 
horror of our everyday world is 
more vivid and dreadful. 

Horrors are daily presented to 
our children, horrors which occur 
without reason and without justifi- 
cation of any kind. A full-page 
spread in a picture magazine of a 
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wholesale execution which took 
place in China a few years ago 
showed a row of men kneeling, 
their hands tied behind them. In 
front of their bowed heads was an 
empty basket waiting to receive its 
burden as the executioner passed 
along on his grim duty. This story 
explained that these men were 
guilty of no greater sin than to have 
belonged to the “wrong” party. 


In the land of “once upon a 
time,” issues are never clouded. 
Good triumphs always and evil is 
punished, No confusion, no be- 
wilderment, and as neat a little 
sermon on moral virtues, without 
ever once sermonizing, as any 
earnest grown-up could desire. 

The witch in Hansel and Gretel 
was evil enough to lure children 
into her grasp by tempting them 
with a house built of cookies. 
When the children succeeded in 
outwitting that evil and dealing 
with it in forthright fashion, the 
reader feels only satisfaction that 
justice has been meted out. There 
is no shock. And to suggest that 
there should be any other than a 
forthright dealing with evil is pure 
sentimentality and the greatest 
threat we have to peace in our time. 

The stories from fanciful litera- 
ture contain positive values tran- 
scending in importance those in any 
other type of children’s literature. 
Here are the stories by means of 
which early man strove to explain 
and to interpret his position in 
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relation to the forces around him, 
These forces were not limited to 
wind and sea, but embraced the 
spiritural tides that ebbed and 
flowed within him with result 
which caused him as much if no 
greater agony than did the forces 
of nature. To quote Dr. Starbuck, 
“In once upon a time we find some 
of the secrets of the soul of the 
race and how it develops.” The 
old tales reveal to us the continuity 
of human experience. They are: 
part of our tradition, and tradition 
is important if only because, as 
Le Comte du Nouy has said, “i 
saves time.” 

And these stories are beautiful, 
And they are fun! A sense of 
humor tends to become an increas- 
ingly important human adjunct as 
this “‘impossible’’ present extend; 
itself further with each day's pass: 
ing into the still more “impossible” 
future. 

It has been said that at the end 
of every journey we find what we 
took there. The children who 
arrive at adulthood well equipped 
with a knowledge of “once upon 4 
time” will journey the rest of the 
way with a finer appreciation of 
spiritual values than those who 
do not have such a reading back 
ground. And at the end of the 
journey, they will have what they 
took there—a belief in something 
that defies graphs and surveys, 3 
faith in something bigger thas 
themselves. 
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Achievement Testing 






VERNER M. SIMS 


In Educational and Psychological Measurement 


SJ value of any measure- 
ment of educational achievement 
must be judged by the extent to 
which it leads to a more intelli- 
gent prediction or control of the 
behavior of students. It is the 
purpose of this paper to make ex- 
plicit and critically to examine cer- 
tain of the assumptions which seem 
to underlie current measurement of 
achievement. 

1. Current measurement of 
achievement assumes that the val- 
ue of a learning experience is indi- 
cated by increased ability (skill or 
knowledge) to cope with some 
situation or class of situations. 

Achievement testing appears to 
be confined to the testing of abil- 
ity. The obvious conclusion to be 
drawn is that the end of education 
is to increase the abilities of pu- 
pils. Most of our educational the- 
orists would say, rather, that the 
end sought in teaching is changed 
behavior on the part of the learner. 
Whether one wi// act so and so de- 
pends not only on whether he 
can do so but also on a complex 
of attitudinal-emotional-motivation- 
al factors. 

Tests might be designed to meas- 
ure whether a child would read, 
feason, or act in certain types of 
situations. Measures of the effec- 
tiveness of the use made of learn- 
ings might be developed. In time 
we might be able to describe (even 
quantitatively) the conditions un- 
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Verner M. Sims is Professor, Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, University. Re- 
ported from Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, VIII 
(Winter, 1948), 565-73. 





der which learnings would or 
would not function. 

2. Current measurement of a- 
chievement assumes that the value 
of a learning experience is indi- 
cated by growth in those direc- 
tions toward which the learning ac- 
tivities are specifically pointed. 

Typically, we test the value of 
drill in spelling by measuring the 
increase in ability to spell. Su- 
perficially the soundness of this 
procedure would seem almost axio- 
matic; but it is justified only when 
many other things are accepted as 
“being equal.” If the increased 
ability to spell comes as a result of 
sacrifice in the ability to read, if it 
is accompanied by the acquisition 
of unfavorable attitudes toward 
spelling or toward school, if it fur- 
nishes an escape from real prob- 
lems about which the children 
could and should be doing some- 
thing directly, or if it merely re- 
sults in pupils becoming increas- 
ingly better in a skill in which 
they are already good, one would 
certainly question the value of the 
learning experience. 

3. Current measurement of @ 
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chievement assumes that the value 
of a learning experience may be in- 
ferred from measures of the out- 
comes evident at some particular 
moment after learning. 

The test-teach-test formula de- 
scribes the accepted procedure for 
evaluating the outcomes of learn- 
ing. We do this although we 
know that learning is a form of 
growth the path of which is best 
expressed by a ‘curve. Predicting 
later performance is a matter of 
projecting this curve into the fu- 
ture. We attempt to do this ex- 
trapolation by locating one point 
(in the case of terminal testing 
only) or at the best two points 
(in the case of initial-terminal 
testing) on the curve, Mathemat- 
ically, this is not possible. De- 
pendable predictions can be made 
only when we locate further points 
on the growth curve. 

Some will point out, however, 
that here is a correlation between 
such measures of progress and later 
performance. The fact is, the size 
of the coefficients usually found 
suggests that we may be dealing 
with little more than “the corre- 
lation between desirable traits.” 
Reading age, at ten years, for ex- 
ample, is no more closely corre- 
lated with reading ability at 15 
years than is general intelligence. 

4, Current measurement of 


achievement assumes that the only 
sound interpretation of measures of 
achievement is through comparison 
with norms of some sort. 

The assumption being questioned 
is that the only valid interpreta- 
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tion of measures of achievement 
is through comparison with norms, 
For many situations, the writer 
contends, there are other valid jp. 
terpretations possible and desirable, 
There are two cases in particular 
which seem worthy of comment. 

First, worthwhile interpretations 
may be made by comparing a child’s 
performance with the demands of 
life (present or future). For ex. 
ample, we assume that a child 
needs to know how to add, and 
to know automatically, all the digit 
combinations. The fact that John- 
ny has mastered 50 percent of these 
combinations, or 60 percent, or 90 
percent, is valuable information for 
the teacher who is working with 
Johnny without regard to where 
he stands with reference to other 
children. In fact, the job which 
lies ahead for Johnny is the same 
whether he is at the top, in the 
middle, or at the bottom of some 
group. 

Our whole system of prerequi- 
sites falls into the same category. 
Particularly in the fields of attitudes 
and habits of action could illus- 
trations be multiplied. The fact 
that a child throws rocks at Negro 
children every time he gets a 
chance, the regularity with which 
he brushes his teeth, or the extent 
to which he eats a balanced diet— 
all have meaning which is not de- 
termined by a normative score. 

Secondly, many measurements 
may have meaning when _ inter- 
preted in terms of the student's 
own educational-psychological 
makeup. The child who succeeds in 
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mastering the mechanics of arith- 
metic but who cannot solve prob- 
lems involving the same processes ; 
the student whose factual learning 
is entirely acceptable to the teacher 
but whose attitudes toward the 
same problems are not; the student 
whose emotional blockings prevent 
him from using his ability to rea- 
son sensibly on problems relating 
to labor unions; the student whose 
motivations are all in the direction 
of pleasing the teacher—these can 
all be identified without the use of 
norms. 

5. Current measurement of 
achievement assumes either (1) 
that “appropriate” measurement is 
independent of one’s theory of 
learning and of education, (2) 
that current measurement concepts 
fit all current theories of learning 
and of education, or (3) that there 
is only one acceptable theory of 
learning and of education. 

Some three decades ago, the pre- 
vailing theory of learning was a 
narrow, ‘“‘connectionist’”’ one, ex- 
pressed by Thorndike’s stimulus- 
tesponse formula; the commonly 
accepted theory of education was 
that education is preparation for 
living. In many quarters, other 
theories of learning and of educa- 
tion have come to be accepted, 
while our testing techniques remain 
relatively unchanged. 

So far as the writer can find, no 
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one working in the field of achieve- 
ment testing has seriously consid- 
ered the implications of insightful 
learning, or of organismic or 
“field” psychology for achievement 
testing procedures, Nor does any- 
one seem to have considered the 
possibility that other theories of 
education, such as the theory that 
education is a form of intelligent 
living which within itself consti- 
tutes an end, may demand different 
approaches to the matter of testing. 

How could one who denies that 
psychologically the whole is equal 
to the sum of the parts be expected 
to take to current tests of arithme- 
tic, of social studies, of science? As 
long as we operate as though the 
end of education is the accumula- 
tion of a set of skills and knowl- 
edges which will be useful later, 
can we blame the “progressives” 
(who accept a quite different the- 
ory of education) if they reject our 
instruments in their entirety? 

In general, the basis of the 
writer’s criticism is the fact that 
through operating on these above 
assumptions we restrict the useful- 
ness of educational measurements. 
It may even be that simply accept- 
ing the assumptions for what they 
are would, in itself, result in some 
rather fundamental changes in our 
measuring activity and in the tech- 
niques of measurement finally de- 
veloped. 


Al GROUP of eight German school administrators will 
make a tour this Spring, under the sponsorship of the 
American Association of School Administrators, to study 


city and state school systems in the United States, 


































An Achievement Comparison of Public and 
Parochial Elementary School Pupils 


ROGER T. LENNON 


In the Catholic Educational Review 


Or perennial interest is the 


question of the relative educational 
attainments of public and parochial 
school children. The data reported 
here were obtained in connection 
with the nation-wide standardiza- 
tion of the revised edition of the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests. 

The data are based on the test 
results of about 100,000 elementary 
parochial-school pupils. The norms 
used as a basis of comparison in 
this study are the national norms 
for public schools, exclusive of seg- 
regated Negro schools. 

The most obvious finding is 
that, with a few exceptions, the 
parochial-school pupils either equal 
the public-school pupils or exceed 
them by amounts varying from one 
month to as much as two years. 
An examination of the results by 
subjects reveals the following: 

Reading (including Word Pic- 
tures and Word Recognition, which 
are reading measures at the second 
grade) .—There is very little differ- 
ence in grades two through six be- 
tween the performances of public- 
and parochial-school children. 
The advantage of the parochial- 
school children begins to increase 
in the seventh grade and continues 
to increase through the ninth grade. 

Vocabulary.—There is little dif- 
ference between public and parochi- 
al achievement in grades two 








Roger T. Lennon is Director, Divi- 

sion of Research and Test Service, 
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647-52. 








through five; from grade six on 
there is a superiority for the pa- 
rochial-school pupils, increasing 
until in grade nine they are more 
than a year above the public-school 
norm. 

Arithmetic Fundamentals and 
Arithmetic Problems—In grades 
two through seven, the parochial 
schools average consistently about 
a third of a year above the public- 
school norm; in grades eight and 
nine, this superiority increases to a 
little better than a half year. 

Language Usage.—Although in 
the fourth grade the parochial- 
school pupils are four months 
above public-school performance, 
this superiority has vanished by the 
seventh grade. At the eighth-grade 
level, however, the parochial-school 
pupils are again well in advance. 

Spelling —A consistent supeti- 
ority of about a third of a year is 
manifest in grades three through 
seven, increasing sharply in the 
eighth and ninth grades to a level 
of better than a year in advance of 
the public-school norm. 
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Literature —A consistent superi- 
ority of a third to a half year is 
manifested in this subject in grades 
six through nine. 

History and Civics, and Geog- 
raphy.—These subjects are the ones 
in which the greatest superiority of 
parochial- over public-school pupils 
is manifest. In almost all cases 
the parochial-school children are a 
year or more ahead of the norm. 

Science—This is the area of 
greatest relative weakness. In each 
of grades six through nine, the pa- 
rochial-school pupils are approxi- 
mately a half year below the pub- 
lic-school norm. 

The relative advantage of the 
parochial-school pupils tends to in- 
crease as one moves up through the 
grades. The average difference in 
grades two through five is not very 
great, amounting to roughly two 
months; in grades six through nine, 
the average difference is better than 
a half year. 

The data reveal little difference 
in average intelligence between the 
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public- and the parochial-school 
groups in grades two through eight. 
The parochial-school group in 
grade nine seems to represent a 
superior selection, which fact, 
coupled with the small size of the 
grade-nine sample (only about 600 
pupils were tested in this grade) 
should make one hesitate in attach- 
ing too great significance to the 
achievement findings at this grade 
level. With respect to the ques- 
tion of the extent to which this 
parochial-school sample is typical 
of parochial schools generally, it 
may at least be said that the sample 
represents a group of normal in- 
telligence with respect to both av- 
erage and variability. 

This sample of parochial-school 
children is, on the average, two to 
three months younger than the 
public-school population on which 
the tests were standardized. Con- 
sequently, none of the differences 
in achievement can be attributed to 
a greater maturity on the part of 
the parochial-school pupils. 


> oo a gee Re Probie 


1, Keep your emotional balance. 
2. Suspend judgment as long as possible. 
3. Try to get the historical perspective. 


A 


4, Put yourself in the place first of one side and then 


the other and get the facts on each. 
5. Take the evolutionary rather than the revolutionary 


point of view. 


6. Consider deeper causes and see what can be done to 


remove them. 


7. Remember no great human need can be permanently 


neglected. 


—from the NEA News. 





























The Facts on Federal Aid 


National Education Association 


ag MERICAN education is, and 
Should continue to be, primarily a 
state and local enterprise. A// con- 
trol of what is taught and all pos- 
sible responsibility for financing 
the schools should be retained by 
the separate states and communities. 
But if an essential minimum school 
program is to be provided for every 
child and youth, a method of pay- 
ing for schools must be adopted 
which will tax national wealth and 
income wherever they exist and 
then distribute a substantial part of 
this tax money to the states in pro- 
portion to their educational respon- 
sibilities and financial needs. 

One important reason for the 
inadequate school opportunities in 
some states is the disproportionately 
large number of children to be 
educated in those states. One state 
has almost twice as many school- 
age children in each 1000 of popu- 
lation as the state with fewest chil- 
dren. The states with the largest 
number of children in relation to 
adults tend to be concentrated in 
the areas that are largely rural and 
agricultural, particularly in the 
South. Those having relatively 
fewer children of school age are 
found more often in the urban and 
industrial states in the North and 
West. 

The states with the larger pro- 
portions of school-age children 
tend to have not more, but less, 
than the average financial ability to 
support their schools. In six states, 
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The material below is based on the 
Introduction and Summary to the 
bulletin, The Facts—on Federal Aid 
for Schools, Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 
1948, 3-6. Single copies may be 
obtained for 15¢. Discounts on 
quantities. Address communications 
to NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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all of which in 1946 had from 
255 to 282 school-age children per 
1000 of total population, the per- 
capita income was less than $800. 
In six other states with relatively 
few children (three of them with 
fewer than 175 school-age children 
per 1000 population), the per- 
capita income was more than $1500. 
Nevada's $9957 income per school- 
age child in 1946 was nearly five 
times as large as Mississippi's 
$2080 income per school-age child. 
Similarly, Georgia would have had 
to make about three times as much 
effort as California, and Tennessee 
nearly twice as much effort as Ohio, 
in order to raise the same amount 
of school revenue per child. 


HIGH PERCENTAGES OF LOW 
INCOMES 


In 1945-46, only two of the 12 
states spending the highest percent- 
age of their income for public edu- 
cation were also among the 12 
highest on expenditures per pupil; 
two others of the 12 spending the 
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highest percentage of income for 
school purposes were among the 12 
lowest in the nation on per-pupil 
expenditures. 

Nine of the 12 states in which 
the highest percentage of school 
support comes from state sources 
are states in the South, where the 
educational load is heavy and fi- 
nancial ability is relatively low. 

Since a state’s current expendi- 
ture per pupil is one indicator of 
the educational opportunities which 
it provides, the differences among 
the states, which almost reach the 
the ratio of five to one for the ex- 
treme cases, show that the oppor- 
tunities which now exist are far 
from equal. Seven states in 1946 
were spending less than $80 per 
pupil from state and local sources, 
while eight states and the District 
of Columbia were spending more 
than twice that amount for public 
schools. 

SALARIES A CLUE 

For the year 1945-46 the average 
salary paid to members of the in- 
structional staff in California was 
nearly three and a half times the 
average for Mississippi. Four states 
each paid average salaries lower 
than $1200; five states had averages 
above $2400. 

School property in 1946 ranged 
in value from $101 per pupil in 
one state to $659 per pupil in an- 
other. In eight states the value was 
lower than $200 per pupil, in con- 
trast with six states and the District 
of Columbia in which school prop- 
erty was valued at more than $500 


per pupil. 
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For the nation as a whole, the 
pupils enrolled in secondary schools 
constitute approximately 25 percent 
of the total. However, in one state 
in 1946, the high-school pupils 
accounted for only 13.3 percent of 
the total enrolment. 

The estimated number of pupils 
still enrolled in the 12th grade 
in 1946 per 1000 who had been 
enrolled as fifth-grade pupils in 
1940 varied from 204 per 1000 
in the lowest state to more than 
600 per 1000 in eight of the North 
Central and Western states. These 
figures emphasize differences in 
holding power and, indirectly, dif- 
ferences in the adequacy of the 
various programs of schooling. 

The number of young men classi- 
fied as ‘“‘educationally deficient” 
when called up for military duty 
varied from four per 1000 in one 
state to 155 per 1000 in another 
state. In eight of the states the 
number so classified was fewer than 
10 per 1000 as compared with 
more than 100 per 1000 in each of 
nine other states. Fewer than 2 per- 
cent of all rejections during a four- 
year period were made for educa- 
tional reasons in five of the states. 
On the other hand, more than 25 
percent of the rejections were be- 
cause of educational deficiencies in 
each of six other states. 


SALES VOLUME AND EDUCATION 
LEVEL 


Although there is an understand- 
able general parallel in the per- 
capita retail sales and per-capita 
income of the several states, their 

































rank on the basis of these two items 
is by no means identical. Since ed- 
ucation tends to extend and up- 
grade consumer demands, the three 
factors, education, income, and 
volume of business, quite consist- 
ently spiral upward (or downward) 
together. 

Some people recognize the in- 
equalities among the states with 
respect to educational load, eco- 
nomic ability, and educational op- 
portunity, but ask why the nation 
as a whole should be concerned 
about the difficulties and shortcom- 
ings of any one state or group of 
states. One answer is that a mini- 
mum level of education for all is 
essential if the federal government 
is to operate for the greatest good 
of the greatest number. Another is 
that each state annually receives 
thousands of people who attended 
school in other states and whose 
schooling is either an asset or a 
handicap to their adopted state and 
community. 


MOBILITY OF POPULATION 


In the five years just prior to 
World War II, over 7,000,000 
moved from one state to another— 
nearly 3,000,000 from one region 
to another. During the war 8,000,- 
000 civilians crossed state lines. 
Approximately 6,000,000 civilians 
relocated in other states during the 
first six months of peace. 

The net result of the interregion- 
al migration of young adults, 25 
through 34 years of age, from 1935 
to 1940, illustrates why education 
must be considered. More people 
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moved out of the Northeast with at 
least some high-school and college 
education than entered the region, 
On the other hand, the people com. 
ing into the Northeast with not 
more than an eighth-grade education 
considerably outnumbered those of 
similar background who moved out 
of the region. Thus the lack of 
school opportunity in other states 
resulted in a net downgrading of 
educational status in the Northeast 
region. Similar effects were , ex- 
perienced by certain of the states in 
other regions. Moreover, out-migra- 
tion because of population pres- 
sures tends to be heaviest from the 
states and regions least able to pro- 
vide good schools. Any state in the 
Union, whether its schools are good 
Or poor, may supply several thou- 
sand citizens to any other state 
within a generation. For that 
reason, concern on the part of one 
state for good schools in every 
other state is merely the expression 
of enlightened selfinterest. 


FEDERAL AID NEEDED 


The information reviewed leads 
to the conclusion that financial aid 
from the federal government is 
needed by many of the poorer states 
and that such aid, if wisely distri- 
buted and administered without 
federal control of school proce- 
dures, would be of great benefit to 
the entire nation. If federal aid on 
this basis is to become a reality, 
those who believe in it must work 
unremittingly to gain the active 
support of teachers and especially 
of other citizens. 
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The Art of Confusion 


EDGAR DALE 
In the News Letter 


LVIN Harrison _hesitatingly 
entered the office of Dr. Maxim S. 
Kleeshay and timidly inquired 
about his Master’s thesis. 

“It has a major defect,” said the 
Doctor, ‘it is written at too ele- 
mentary a level. I would like to 
offer somewhat tentatively the per- 
tinent observation that graduate 
students, research workers, and pro- 
fessors will find it too easy and 
effortless to read—no disciplinary 
value. Remember that Chancellor 
Hutchins once said that good edu- 
cation is painful. Furthermore, you 
haven’t stated any significant chal- 
lenges in your introductory para- 
graphs.” 

“I didn’t want to offer any chal- 
lenges. I just wanted to make my 
ideas clear.” 

“That's a worthy primary objec- 
tive, young man. But no educa- 
tional writing today should fail to 
point out that the world is in peril, 
in flux, in conflict, changing, dis- 
ordered, and disunited. It’s either 
one world or two, you know. 

“And another thing—it is inter- 
esting to note that you have a mis- 
taken notion about communication 
on the scholarly level. It is obvious 
that you are unaware of the appro- 
priate technical terminology in edu- 
cation. Your thesis is too sprightly, 
too simple.” 

“You mean that if I’m dull and 
labored enough, I'll sound schol- 
arly?” 





Edgar Dale is a member of the 
staff of the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, 


Columbus. Reported from the 
News Letter, XIV (December, 
1948), 1-4. 
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“A very unfortunate and inaccu- 
rate way to put it, young man, I 
trust it is not inappropriate to note 
some examples from your own 
thesis and to offer some suggestions 
(tentative, of course), as to how 
these examples might be shifted 
into more precise and scholarly 
language. 


BASIC PEDAGESE 


“You say, ‘It will be hard to pro- 
vide enough schools for the three 
million children entering in 1950.’ 
It would have sounded better if you 
had said, “The phenomenon of 
fecundity has confronted American 
education with a challenge of Her- 
culean proportions. An evaluation 
of the implication to the tax struc- 
ture of state governments in pro- 
viding adequate educational facili- 
ties is a difficult and complex task.’ 

“Let me make another point. A 
critical analysis of your thesis dis- 
closes that you are making little use, 
of what is called the adjectival ap- 
proach in education. You speak of 
‘thinking.’ It would be much better 
to refer to ‘critical thinking.’ 
Change ‘an approach to the prob- 
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lem’ to ‘a constructive approach to 
the problem.’ Instead of ‘world citi- 
zens’ say ‘funtional world citi- 
zens.’ At one point, you say that 
the teacher is given ‘help in work- 
ing on her problems.’ I would say 
that she has been given ‘rather defi- 
nite assistance in attacking specific 
difficulties.’ You speak of ‘reading 
practices.’ Make it ‘sound reading 
practices.” Don’t use the word 
‘function’ alone. Say ‘basic func- 
tion.’ ” 
“Any other suggestions, sir?” 


VERY FAINT PRAISE 


“At times I think you are too 
abrupt in your approach. You say, 
for example, that you tried Pro- 
fessor Blowhard’s scheme of teach- 
ing reading and it did not work. 
You ought to use the oblique or 
bashful approach here and say, 
‘The writer does not choose to dis- 
parage the efficacy of Professor 
Blowhard’s method of teaching 
reading. It is not inappropriate, 
however, to poiat out that careful 
scrutiny of the method shows it to 
be what might be called inappo- 
ma,” 

“In short, it stinks,” replied 
young Harrison. 

“There is some reason to believe 
that that designation or appelation 
is an accurate one, but not quite 
professional. 

“Your thesis was also weak on 
its ‘musts.’ There are a good many 
of them in educational writing— 
‘we must meet the challenge,’ or 
‘we must work harder,’ or ‘we must 
raise more money.’ The effective 
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school man today must be very 
‘mustive.’ ”’ 

“I shall try to be more ‘musty’ 
in the future, Dr. Kleeshay.” 

“One more thing, you didn’t do 
enough interpreting in the thesis, 
A good thesis helps teachers inter. 
pret their functions, interpret their 
community. Good teachers learn to 
interpret children.” 

“Some teachers and professors 
need ‘interpreters’ too, don’t they, 
Professor Kleeshay ?” 

Professor Kleeshay brushed this 
off and went on to say, ‘You also 
did not make enough use of the 
‘ever’ compounds, For example, 
words like ‘ever-growing,’ ‘ever- 
expanding,’ ‘ever-enriching’ give 
writing a kind of progressive fla- 
vor.” 

“Some call it odor,” replied 
young Harrison, and then asked, 
‘How could I learn to do this kind 
of writing better, Dr. Kleeshay?” 

“One very excellent exercise,” 
said the Doctor, “is to take ordi- 
nary statements and change them 
into professional language. 

“ ‘Early to bed and early to rise, 
makes a man healthy, wealthy, and 
wise,’ should be changed to ‘Early 
retirement is a significant factor in 
one’s physical development, pe- 
Cuniary success, and _ intellectual 
stature.’ ”” 


FIRST THINGS FIRST AND LAST 


‘Another suggestion, Harrison— 
in education, nothing is ever ‘sec- 
ondary,’ except the last four years 
of high school. Our objectives are 
all primary. No one ever wrote in 
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an education magazine about ‘sec- 
ondary’ problems, They are all ‘pri- 
mary’ problems. We do not have 
‘first jobs’; we have ‘primary 
tasks.’ ” 

“Who does the ‘secondary’ tasks 
or works on the ‘secondary’ objec- 
tives?” inquired Harrison hesitat- 
ingly. 

“We simply don’t have any. 
That, of course, is because educa- 
tion is in crisis due to the fact that 
we are confronted with the techno- 
logical revolution, As a matter of 
fact, there are so many ‘primary’ 
problems that we can never get 
around to the ‘secondary’ ones.”’ 

“Is there any chance that the 
world will quit changing so fast, 
or be less in conflict ?” 

“I'm afraid not,” sighed the Pro- 
fessor wearily. 

“In that case,” said young Harri- 
son, “I shall go out into the profes- 
sional educational world, confront 
crises, meet dilemmas, solve basic 
problems, criticize basic assump- 
tions, utilize the most modern tech- 
niques, fully conscious that I 
am playing my role in an ever- 
changing, ever-growing social or- 
ganism.”’ 

Let us draw the veil over this 
painful conference. 

I don’t know how much educa- 
tional writing is of this flat, at- 
tenuated type. One answer is 
clear—too much. There is, of 
course, a place for technical vo- 
cabulary, There is no one-syllable 
substitute for such words as “en- 
vironment,” “experience,” ‘‘value,” 
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“correlation,” “control.” But many 
of our good words are losing their 
sharpness because they have been 
used so indiscriminately. I don’t 
advise the abandoning of such 
words as “core-curriculum,” “‘inte- 
gration,’ “cooperation.” Yet some 
who use them do not understand 
what they are talking about. 

There are two problems here. 
One is over-writing. There is a 
craft of writing, of reporting that 
all of us can spend more time mas- 
tering. We mustn’t forget either 
that what we write is often for the 
general public. 


WAS MR. DOOLEY RIGHT? 


Finally, why should we assume 
that something we wouldn't walk 
across the hall to listen to takes on 
any additional interest or glamour 
when written? Sometimes, too, we 
are overly impressed with writing 
and reading as ways to move the 
world. Mr, Dooley said, “Readin’ 
is th’ next thing this side iv goin’ 
to bed f’r restin’ the mind. . . . Be- 
lieve me, Hinnissy, readin’ is not 
thinkin’. ” 

Important writing to be read 
must be thinkin’. It must have style, 
too, in the sense that Epictetus used 
the term when he said, “Style? 
What is style? First I ask myself if 
what I am about to say is true. 
Then I say it as clearly as I can in 
the light of truth. I go not with 
those who dance around the image 
of truth less out of honor to her 
than to display their own skill and 


' address.” 






































Developing Good Human Relations 


ELIZABETH HOSKING 


In the School Executive 


é VERYONE has had the ex- 
perience of walking into a room 
where one can “cut the air with a 
knife.” And everyone has had the 
joy of being part of a group where 
the happiness was like that of 
Paddy’s Christmas—“It makes 
you feel good from the inside out.” 

Of such intangibles, human 
relationships are made. In devel- 
oping good human relationships, 
we must start with the people in- 
volved, and the principles of devel- 
oping good human relationships 
involve being and doing. 

Ways of living with people 
are “caught” not “taught.” The 
teacher must be the kind of person 
she wants her pupils to become. 
Her voice, her smile, the expression 
in her eyes—these set the pace. 
This being involves her ideals, 
convictions, and standards of what 
makes good interaction of people. 
No one can sincerely be what he 
does not sincerely believe. 

This being should involve: 

1. A genuine love for children. 

2. A deep respect for each 
unique personality. 

3. An abiding faith in the good- 
ness of human beings. 

4. A positive happy optimism 
about life. 

5. A consistent courtesy, fairness, 
and kindliness in all dealings with 
people—and children definitely are 
people! 


6. A personal  fastidiousness, 
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Elementary Education, Battle Creek 

Public Schools, Michigan. Reported 

from the School Executive, LXVIII 
(December, 1948), 51-52. 
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neatness, and sensitivity to beauty 
and orderliness. 


BEING AND DOING 


Built on this essential foundation 
of being a warm, responsive human 
being are several natural out- 
growths of doing. 

Anyone who is trying to develop 
good human relationships must 
understand why people act the way 
they do. This means taking time 
to talk over what is acceptable 
behavior—and why. 

It means creating an atmosphere 
of acceptance where children or 
adults will speak what is on their 
minds and hearts without fear of 
condemnation or embarrassment. 

A group of second-grade children 
met the teacher as she came back 
from lunch. There had been a 
fight, and everyone tried to tell 
Mrs. Jones all about it at once. 

“Well, now, why don’t you wash 
your faces and then come in around 
the council chair and we'll see 
what could have been done!” 

In a few minutes, back came the 
boys considerably cooled off by the 
suggested washing and cleaning up. 

It was agreed that each of the 
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two boys who started the argument 
should present the fairest view 
possible of his side. Stephen told 
his story, and Tom was half through 
his recital when Jack popped in 
with, ““That’s where I could have 
stopped it if I'd used my head.” 

“What do you mean, Jack?” 

“Tom was fighting Stephen, and 
I jumped on Stephen ‘cause every- 
one knows Tom’s my best friend— 
so Joe jumped on Tom to make it 
even. If I'd said, ‘Hey, kids, what 
are you fighting about ?’, they would 
have stopped—and then we'd have 
seen it wasn’t worth fighting over!” 

From this little conference, the 
lasting impression of the idea, ‘we 
ought to find out ‘why’ before 
fighting” would stand the children 
in good stead, and the next time 
they would ‘‘use their heads.” 

In solving questions in human 
relationships, we must identify the 
real problem, find all possible 
sources Of information to solve 
the problem, sift and weigh the 
evidence, come to the best con- 
clusion possible on the basis of 
evidence, and do something about 
putting the conclusion into action. 

The second important aspect of 
doing is that of creating increasing 
sensitivity to the feelings of others. 
Sensitivity can be developed by 
role-playing, by dramatization, by 
“trying to feel how he felt.” It 
can be done through fiction, poetry, 


films, or other media which appeal 
to the emotions. 

And teachers, too, are people! 
The relationships practiced by the 
principal and administrative staff 
are reflected in the security, interest, 
happiness, and zeal of teachers. 
The principal is the pace-setter for 
his school—and the superintendent 
for the entire system. Only when 
all the professional staff are co- 
workers who work together will we 
really see improvement in human 
relationships in classrooms, 

In making our schools ideal 
democracies, we must not forget the 
community which is the larger 
school for learning. Only when 
such relationships permeate the 24- 
hour-a-day learning of children will 
they have real effect. 

If we agree that good human 
relationships can be developed by 
teachers, our first efforts might lie 
in these directions: 

1. To encourage young people 
who are sensitive, intelligent, and 
optimistic to be teachers. Help 
them to see the importance of good 
human relations. 

2. To organize a school system 
so that all people continue to grow 
in understanding and practice of 
good democratic human relations. 

3. As citizens of a democracy to 
take an active role in bettering 
relations in the community and the 
world. 


IN South Bend, Indiana, when the custodian of the Frank- 
lin School, Bert Poyser, attempted to retire after twenty 
years, parents, children, and his associates protested so 


strongly he agreed to remain for another year. 






























Case No. 1, William 






MARGARET DIGGLE 
In School and Society 


Tie room was a little dusty and 
stuffy, with its thick red window 
curtains and blinds drawn to keep 
out the sun. It was afternoon, and 
from somewhere came the faint 
smell of the lunch someone had had. 
Dr. Slovitz, the chairman of the 
Children’s Clinic, lit a cigarette and 
searched in her dispatch case, while 
her colleagues scraped their chairs 
into position. 

“Our first case,” said Dr. Slovitz, 
“is that of William.” 

She peered round through her 
thick glasses, ‘You, Miss Judd, I 
think have some particulars.” 

Miss Judd gave a little, humble 
smile and lifted a number of closely 
typed sheets from an orange folder. 
The five others at the mahogany 
table took up attitudes of easy, un- 
enthusiastic attention; while of the 
two students, who had been allowed 
to audit the conference, one yawned 
and the other leaned a little for- 
ward to hear. 

“William,” began Miss Judd, in 
her thin, monotonous voice, ‘‘is re- 
ferred to us by his school as a 
marked introvert unable to fit into 
the normal social patterns, with 
habits of wandering, though there 
is no evidence of actual truancy 
from school. He is aged 12.3. 
His mother died when he was eight. 
William is the second child, and 
there are four siblings, one a sister, 
Dorothy, a year younger. The rela- 
tionship between these two seems 
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bor, Washington. Reported from 
School and Society, LXIX (January 
8, 1949), 27-28. 
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particularly close—Dr. Macmuffen 
will say a little about that. The 
father is a lawyer in a small seaside 
place in a lonely, mountainous rural 
area, and on the mother’s death 
William was sent away to attend a 
school in a neighboring village. 
He lodges in a cottage with a foster 
mother who appears to look after 
his physical welfare, but gives him 
otherwise very little guidance and 
control. I think Dr. Sparks will 
speak of his physical condition.” 
“Oh, that’s very good, ver 
good,” said Dr, Sparks, puffily. “A 
well-grown boy, though a bit thin. 
Skeletal structure well developed.” 
“William’s solitary habits have 
been reported by his teachers,” 
Miss Judd went on. ‘Even before 
he was ten years old he would 
spend half the night on the hills. 
His foster mother said he would 
get up before it is light and sit, 
quite alone on a rock in the woods, 
till long after sunrise. A teacher 
found him there once and was 
alarmed at his appearance—his ex- 
pression was blank, not like that of 
a normal boy at all. On the other 
hand, he has been seen dashing 
down the hillsides as if he were 
being chased by something.” 
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CASE NO. 


“Does he play at all with other 
boys?” asked Dr, Slovitz. 

“Yes, sometimes, But even then 
he cannot be depended on to act 
with the group. When skating with 
them, for instance, he will separate 
himself from the others, fly off at 
a tangent, and then stop short and 
stare at the sky. I asked him why 
he did this, and he replied quite 
seriously that he was chasing a 
star.” 

A smile went round the table. 

“The whole picture seems that 
of an escapist,” remarked Dr. Slo- 
vitz. “Did you get any unconscious 
fears, Dr. Macmuffen? The boy’s 
answer suggests that he is covering 
something up.” 

“I did get him to tell me one in- 
teresting thing,” said Dr. Mac- 
muffen. ‘‘He told me he had, as a 
small boy, stolen a boat. He rowed 
across the lake in it, and then saw 
a mountain rising into view. He 
said it seemed to be following him. 
I gather that this made a very deep 
impression, and he suffered for 
some time afterwards from vague 
fears and bad dreams.” 

“That sounds like a deep-seated 
guilt complex. What about his iden- 
tification with his younger sister? 
Did you get anything about that?” 

“Not much, but enough to estab- 
lish the fact of overdependence. 
He made one significant remark— 
that she ‘gave him eyes and ears.’” 

“Oh, really?” 

“Altogether, though, the boy is 
not cooperative. It’s partly a kind 
of raw, country shyness, but not en- 
tirely. He is opinionated, and not at 
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all open to suggestion. He is a 
markedly schizophrenic type, with 
some paranoid traits. He showed no 
interest in any of the play apparatus 
in the clinic, but kept looking out 
of the window.” 

“What have you to add, Mr. 
Files?’’ asked Dr, Slovitz, turning 
to the educational psychologist. 

“I gave him the Terman-Merrill, 
and he rated below average, but I 
must say I do not think he was try- 
ing. His attention did not seem to 
be fully on what he was doing, and 
he muttered to himself in an irri- 
table way. I think I caught the 
phrase ‘Murder to dissect—’ it 
sounded like that. On the scholas- 
tic-aptitude tests he did quite well, 
especially on vocabulary. But I ad- 
vise a retest for general intelli- 
gence.” 

There was a short pause to allow 
Dr. Slovitz to think. One of the 
students had gone to sleep, and the 
other one felt in her bag for her 
knitting, but did not like to take 
it out. Dr. Sparks doodled with 
ink splodges on a piece of blotting 
paper. 

“It seems,” began Dr, Slovitz, 
“that the boy’s problem is aggra- 
vated by lack of adequate care 
and guidance, I think it might be 
suggested that he be moved from 
his present foster mother and put 
somewhere where he will receive 
real help and know that interest is 
being taken in him.” 

“I did discuss that with his 
father,” said Miss Judd, “but the 
father, who seems very busy and 
not in good health, seemed unwill- 
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ing to make a change. He said 
the arrangement at the cottage was 
inexpensive, and the boy was, in 
his opinion, happy. I am afraid 
the father’s attitude is of very little 
help.” 

“It certainly is a curious aspect 
of the case,” remarked Dr. Mac- 
muffen, ‘‘that the boy does seem 
happy. He is himself quite unaware 
of his own maladjustment.” 

“And that is the most serious 
problem,” Dr. Slovitz commented. 

“Quite.” 

“Well, I am sorry Mr. Words- 
worth feels this way,’ she went on. 
“Though we must remember that 
he has four others beside William 
to consider. I had wanted to sug- 
gest a small but good boarding 
school where group activities were 
stressed, but financial considerations 
may rule that out. There are, how- 
ever, ways in which the boy’s love 
of outdoor pursuits might be used 
to help him to adjust to the group. 
Do you know, Miss Judd, what 
youth activities are available?” 

“I made inquiries at Hawkshead, 
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and there seemed not to be even 
a Rambler’s Club. But I can get 
in touch with the local youth offi- 
cer and urge the need of something 
of the kind. I will find out if there 
is a nearby Boy Scout troop.” 

“Yes—anything to wean the boy 
from his morbid introversion, and 
the dependence on his sister, which 
seems a harmful element in the 
case. See what you can do, Miss 
Judd, to fit him into the normal 
social patterns.” 

‘Now the next case.’’ Dr. Slovitz 
picked up her list. ‘“The next case 
is that of Emily B.” 

“Emily,” said Miss Judd, ‘Emily 
is at boarding school and is find. 
ing adjustment very difficult. Her 
case has some features in common 
with William’s. She is the daughter 
of a clergyman in a small town 
on the Yorkshire moors. She is 
reported to be exceedingly shy and 
unapproachable, very unsociable, 
and a daydreamer. There are ab- 
normal features about the family 
background, as the father and sib- 
lings all appear neurotic. ....” 





Atomic Age Teaching 


IN the case of atomic energy itself, two great facts 
emerge as the basis of public policy and hence of educa- 
tional policy. First: Atomic energy belongs to you..... 
Second: Not only is it yours but no one can take it out of 
your life... . The American people believe in education, 
believe in knowledge, believe in turning knowledge to the 
ends of human betterment, Here, in atomic energy, is a 
great test of that faith, a great test of our capacity for self- 
education and for selfgovernment. 

From a digest of a speech by David E. Lilienthal, Chair- 
man, Atomic Energy Commission, as reported in Midland 
Schools, 
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Federal Relations to Education 






JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


In the Educational Forum 


Hf avinc recently completed 
nearly 14 years as U, S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, I shall under- 
take to record some of the views I 
have come to hold by reason of this 
experience. 

In 1934, it was fairly obvious 
that the federal government must 
act to meet the youth problem. The 
states, alone, seemed powerless to 
act. The government was, I thought, 
faced with two alternatives: (1) to 
work with and through the state 
authorities and their schools and 
colleges to enable young people to 
return to the most profitable em- 
ployment possible for the most of 
them, i.e., investment of time and 
energy in selfimprovement through 
education; or (2) to set up new 
youth agencies who should under- 
take to develop made-work projects 
for the employment of these same 
youth. I urgently recommended the 
first; but the final decision in 
Washington favored the latter. The 
National Youth Administration 
was brought into being—largely, I 
am convinced, because Mr. Harry 
Hopkins succeeded in convincing 
the President that it meant many 
federal jobs for deserving support- 
ets of the administration. This en- 
tire federal organization finally 
collapsed, 

EDUCATION MEETS THE TEST 


In 1939-40, the nation was con- 


fronted with the necessity of ex- 
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panding our productive mechanism 
to become the arsenal of democracy. 
In this second emergency, political 
considerations gave way to an im- 
pelling national need and to a rec- 
ognition of the vitality in our tra- 
ditional decentralization of respon- 
sibility. Funds were made available 
to the U. S. Office of Education 
and channeled through state educa- 
tional and college authorities to 
local school systems for the training 
of some 14 million defense work- 
ers. This program left state and 
local educational agencies strength- 
ened for their tasks of the future. 

These instances illustrate, first, 
that the schools and colleges of the 
states are properly regarded in time 
of national emergency as a resource 
of primary importance; second, that 
the national interest will be best 
served when federal participation 
in education is through the regu- 
larly constituted educational sys- 
tems of the states. 

The expansion of the American 
educational system has been the 
marve] of the world. Encouraging 






































































as this has been, many states are 
facing difficulties in providing edu- 
cational opportunities that are uni- 
versally available and effectively 
free. By permitting gross inequali- 
ties of educational opportunity, we 
deny to millions their proper 
chance in life and to the nation a 
vast amount of competence it 
needs. 

Eventually the solution of the 
problem may be found in measures 
to improve the economic wellbeing 
of whole states and regions. Mean- 
while, preservation of our demo- 
cratic way of life, continued im- 
provement of our standards of 
living, our leadership in world af- 
fairs—these all call for a forward- 
looking and generously-conceived 
federal program of assistance to the 
states in financing education. 

Congress has been hesitant to act 
in meeting this obvious need, 
chiefly it would appear, because of 
the fear that federal aid would 
weaken the independence of the 
states in the control of their edu- 
cational systems. The observance of 
two simple principles in the draft- 
ing of new federal-aid legislation 
will avoid this danger: 

First, the aided purposes should 
be stated in broad general terms. 
The national interest involves edu- 
cation in the broadest sense—at 
elementary, secondary, and higher 
levels. It involves medical, business, 
professional, labor, legal education 
—and a host of other fields, It 
involves all types of learners, young 
and old, rich and poor, male and 
female, white and Negro. The 
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more general and unrestricted the 
educational purposes for which 
federal aid is made available, the 
greater the freedom of the states to 
make choices of those objects of 
educational expenditure which will 
in the judgment of their people 
assure the provision of the best 
possible educational program. 

Second, federal grants in aid 
should be distributed on the basis 
of an objective mathematical for- 
mula written into the law. It may 
be argued that the fear of federal 
withdrawal of such aid would make 
for political subservience by state 
personnel to the party in control of 
Congress. This argument has’ va- 
lidity only to the extent that federal 
aid is for specific rather than gen- 
eral purposes. If the majority of 
voters were insistent on continued 
federal aid to education without 
federal control, whatever party 
might be in power in Congress 
would hardly dare to flout the peo- 
ple’s expressed convictions. 


U. S, OFFICE OF EDUCATION ROLE 


Let me turn to another matter 
near to my heart—the role of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

When I came to the Commis- 
sionership in 1934, the Office of 
Education was a minor bureau in 
one of the larger departments, the 
Interior Department. Its staff con- 
sisted of 73 professional people 
and 69 clerks and stenographers. 
Its budget, exclusive of vocational 
rehabilitation -and grants-in-aid, 
was $529,520. With little more 
than token resources, the Office of 
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Education was attempting to dis- 
charge its statutory obligation to 
collect and disseminate information 
and facts that would “aid the peo- 
ple in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school systems, 
and otherwise promote the cause of 
education throughout the country.” 
There did not exist then, nor does 
there yet exist, an adequately 
equipped federal education office 
in the United States. 

The office is now tied into an- 
other sprawling agency, and edu- 
cational activities of the federal 
government affecting the schools 
and colleges of the states are scat- 
tered through many departmental 
bureaus and independent agencies. 
These other governmental agencies 
continue to carry on their educa- 
tional activities in relation to the 
schools and colleges of the states, a 
few earlier ones having been dis- 
continued only to be replaced by 
others. This is chiefly because of 
this same Congressional fear of 
undue federal influence or possible 
interference with the autonomy of 
educational controls in the states. 
The members of Congress do not 
appear to be aware that powerful 
federal influences are being brought 
to bear on education in the states 
by reason of the activities of nu- 
merous federal government agen- 
cies whose programs affect the 


schools and colleges in major re- 
spects. 


INDEPENDENCE FOR USOE 


The Office of Education should 
have independent status with its 
own board whose members would 
serve for long, overlapping terms. 
Such a board should have duties 
that would include the election of 
a professional educator to serve as 
Commissioner of Education. It 
should establish policies for the 
Office, thus removing the Office of 
Education from the main highway 
of partisan political control as is 
the case in many of the states and 
in the large majority of local com- 
munities. An adequate, independ- 
ent Office would do much to pro- 
vide a clear, strong, representative 
voice for education not alone in 
Washington but throughout the 
country. 

The cause of education is the 
cause of human liberty and, as 
such, must be kept independent of 
partisan political controls, answer- 
able as directly as possible to the 
broad interests of the people them- 
selves in local communities in the 
states and in the federal govern- 
ment—a kind of fourth dimension 
of government, whose function it 
is to assure the utmost freedom of 
men and women to seek and find 
the truth. 


U NESCO could use a public-relations counsel, accord- 
ing to a recent poll. To the question, ‘What does the term 
Unesco mean to you?” correct answers were given by only 
1 percent of the respondents; 12 percent of those polled 


gave incorrect answers; and 87 percent didn’t know. 































Pe OR years, now, when a posi- 
tion of responsibility has opened 
up in the elementary-school field in 
Texas, the unwritten law has 
favored the male teacher. The male 
candidate is not required to pre- 
pare himself professionally for the 
place he seeks. Red tape of this 
kind was cut when the nurse in- 
formed his parents, “‘It’s a boy.” 

What does it matter if, when 
he went to college for training, he 
declared allegiance to the high 
schools and prepared himself ac- 
cordingly. As far zs most school 
superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation are concerned, a man seek- 
ing a place in elementary-school 
education is by such action follow- 
ing standard operating procedure. 

At the same time that men with 
submarginal professional qualifica- 
tions are being maneuvered into 
strategic teaching and administra- 
tive positions at the elementary- 
school level, leaders in teacher edu- 
cation are saying that the formative 
years of a child’s life are deserving 
of the best instructional personnel. 
The boards of strategy have decided 
that, while this is appropriate in 
the case of women teachers, it 
breaks down when applied to men. 
School superintendents often are 
none too critical in examining pro- 
fessional qualifications of male ap- 
plicants. 

Positions of leadership in ele- 
mentary schools in many of our 
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larger school systems are being | 
filled by men who have served long | 
and faithfully in the high schools, | 
either as teachers or as_ athletic 
coaches. The only way the school 
has of showing its appreciation— 
or this is the belief—is to elevate 
them to administrative and super- 
visOry positions. 


THE STORY 


With the stage set thus, let us 
get on with the story. It all began 
in 1946 when John Goodloe en- 
rolled at the East Texas State 
Teachers College. Young, person- 
able, ambitious, intelligent, not 
afraid to work, Goodloe was look- 
ing for something. 

Then, in a class in education, 
the teacher picked up a formidable. 
looking book and said, in effect: 
“According to this authority one of 
the greatest career opportunities for 
teachers is in elementary education. 
One of the tragedies of American 
public education is that work at the 
lower-school level is looked on 4s 
women’s work.” 

In the privacy of his room, 
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‘to say about the possibilities of 
‘elementary education. He liked 
‘what he read so much that he 
‘started looking through similar 
"books, checking the contents of 
professional journals, etc. The 
same refrain kept turning up, “Ele- 
mentary education must have more 
men.” Upon talking it over with 
' his wife, Goodloe came to a de- 
" cision. 

John Goodloe, aged 26, head of 
a family of three, veteran of mili- 
tary campaigns in India, China, 
' Africa, and Japan, is far down the 
| road in his quest for a degree in 
elementary education. There is 
every reason to believe that in 
1949 he will be able to write 
summa cum laude after his bacca- 
laureate. He has stacked all his 
chips on becoming successful in a 
field traditionally reserved for wom- 
en who prepare for this kind of 
work and for men who do not. 





RESULTING CHAOS 


Why tell this story when the 
conclusion cannot yet be written? 
Because the young men of the 
Lone Star State must be fore- 
warned, lest they make the same 
ghastly mistake this young man is 
making. 

As far as this writer knows, no 
man in the history of East Texas 
State Teachers College has ever 
before started out to study the field 
of elementary education from the 
gtound up, with the view of mak- 
ing that field a life’s work. 

As anyone knows, the best way to 
| ptepare for work at the elementaty- 
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school level in Texas is to qualify 
first for a place in the high school. 
If it proves difficult to hold a posi- 
tion at that level or if a better job 
looms at the lower grades, the ap- 
plicant can, by mustering a fair 
show of enthusiasm and professing 
an interest in children, move in and 
take over. If he is of sterner stuff, 
he will get a light coating of the 
theory of the elementary grades 
painted on over his basic training 
—training taken for quite a differ- 
ent purpose. For this “‘work’’ he is 
awarded a Master’s degree, which is 
supposed to represent the culmina- 
tion of five years of college-grade 
study dedicated to a particular goal 
—but which, in this case, means 
anything but that. He is then pre- 
pared to be introduced at meetings 
of the ladies’ aid as an “expert” in 
the study of child behavior. 
Elementary education is a field 
where men are able to master the 
mysteries of the grade school 
through application of the law of 
osmosis or through transfer of 
training. It is a field where a man 
with any kind of teaching creden- 
tials can take sanctuary. Now that 
it is being threatened, that right 
must be defended; the fate of ele- 
mentary-teacher education in Texas 
hangs in the balance! All because 
one young man has had the temer- 
ity to believe what he read in cer- 
tain books. In effect, he is saying to 
those in high places who profess 
to be working for the upgrading 
of the teaching profession, “Put up 
or shut up!” Will Mr. Goodloe be 
allowed to get away with it? 




































In Intellectual Abilities in the Adolescent Period 


A KNOWLEDGE of the in- 
tellectual abilities of students is 
even more important in planning 
a differentiated school curriculum 
than is a knowledge concerning ex- 
isting personality traits of indi- 
viduals. Variations in mental traits 
are much more identifiable than 
are personality traits. Also all in- 
dividuals have a common need for 
experiences which will lead to the 
development of well-integrated 
personalities. However, the sub- 
ject-matter curriculum must _ be 
broadly differentiated to meet the 
needs of varying intellectual levels 
and intellectual traits of individu- 
als of the same age group. 

Although there has been a cer- 
tain amount of effort to organize 
grades that are fairly homogeneous 
with respect to ability and achieve- 
ment, there has been a consider- 
able hesitancy to accelerate. As a 
result, there is an accumulation of 
a wide range of ability in each 
grade. If the organization of in- 
structional activities is to take care 
of pupil progress and pupil ac- 
tivity, it must either (1) emphasize 
grade standards of achievement and 
make adjustments through accelera- 
tion or demotion, or (2) make ad- 
justments through varying the ap- 
proach to the subect matter within 
each grade or class. 

Schools have been moving away 
from the practices of acceleration 
and demotion. An increasing per- 
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centage of high schools has so en- 
riched the curriculum, provided for 
a thorough-going study of its pupil 


personnel, 


available 


skilled counseling that virtually all 
pupils are successful in what they 
undertake. Most psychologists are 
inclined to approve this tendeng 
because the adjustment of pupils 
with a minimum of failure is con- 
sidered to have the best effect on 
the personality structure of the in- 


dividual. 


Since the range of intellectual 


aptitudes 


in high-school 


pupils points to only very broad 
generalizations concerning the high- 
school curriculum, many other in- 
tellectual characteristics of youth 


must be considered. 


1. Form of growth.—Since the 
growth of physical and intellectual 
powers does not decelerate very 
fast until about the age of 18, 
education for everyone up to tha 
age might be considered the respon- 
sibility of society. It is economical 
to educate individuals before they 
have attained full productive @ 


pacity, and the right kind of edu f 
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IMPLICATIONS 


cation during these formative years 
is the only insurance of a proper 
development of the abilities of 
youth. Thus, worthwhile educa- 
tional experiences of a formal na- 
ture should be sought for all youth 
to the age of 18; compulsory 
school attendance should be ex- 
tended in many states; and voca- 
tional training may be postponed 
until the latter part of the period— 
preferably to the year or two be- 
fore the youth is to leave school. 
Students in high school destined 
for the professions should in gen- 
eral not mark time, but should 
finish high school as early as pos- 
sible. The professions require from 
one to five years beyond the A. B. 
degree, and these training periods 
are still on the increase, This tend- 
ency brings up the question of a 
balance between such preparation 
and the life work in the profession. 
2. Growth characteristics of 
groups—Although during the ado- 
lescent period all brightness groups 
gtow in mental ability, individuals 
in the duller group continue to 
grow (up to the age of 18 at least) 
during the latter part of this period 
as fast if not faster than individuals 
in the brighter group. Thus, the 
curriculum for dull students may 
be extended up through the twelfth 
grade at increasingly higher levels 
of attainment. At present, high- 
school curriculums for dull or neg- 
lected students tend to fade out at 
the tenth grade because of the evi- 
dent fact that such students leave 
at that level. 
Many students leave school with- 
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out having had any systematic edu- 
cation at a near-adult level on 
social and civic problems. If pupils 
persist in school, eventually they 
can understand these problems at 
the near-adult level—assuming, of 
course, that meaningful education 
is provided. 

A good school program will 
change the intellectual characteris- 
tics of the pupils so that the differ- 
ences will be lessened. These char- 
acteristics, however, are not the 
only factors to consider in setting 
up a curriculum. The following are 
distinguishing marks of beginning 
high-school students who are in the 
educationally neglected group: 


1. They come from families the mem- 
bers of which are engaged in unskilled 
and semi-skilled occupations. 

2. Come from families with low in- 
comes. 

3. Come from families with low cul- 
tural environments. 

4. Are retarded in school. 

5. Begin school later than other chil- 
dren. 

6. Make considerably poorer scores 
on intelligence tests. 

7. Make considerably lower achieve- 
ment test scores for age than the aver- 
age. 

8. Make somewhat lower achieve- 
ment test scores for grade than the 
average. 

9. Make lower marks than other stu- 
dents. 

10. Are less emotionally mature— 
nervous, feel less secure. 

11. Lack interest in school work. 


About half of these involve in- 
tellectual factors, Society and 
schools have the power in part to 
change these characteristics. More- 
over, the school can neutralize in 









































large part the effect of those char- 
acteristics which persist throughout 
adolescence. 

Society can modify some of the 
characteristics of pupils by provid- 
ing scholarships or otherwise in- 
creasing the family income. The 
school can, by providing suitable 
educational programs, to some ex- 
tent change such characteristics as 
low general mental proficiency, re- 
tardation in school, and low 
achievement. 

The school needs to provide a 
wide variety of learning activities. 
It needs also to lessen the empha- 
sis on inabilities and failures of 
pupils and to accept in a forthright 
fashion the responsibility to pro- 
vide meaningful learning experi- 
ences for all pupils even though 
their interests and abilities vary 
considerably. 

3. Differences in trait scores.— 
As individuals advance through the 
adolescent age, the differences in 
mental traits increase in importance 
and significance. Also, the greater 
the general mental proficiency of 
individuals, the greater the impor- 
tance and significance of differences 
in mental traits. 

(2) At the junior-high-school 
level, where mental trait differences 
are not so significant and more at- 
tend school than at the senior-high- 
school level, the curriculum must 
be built more on differences in gen- 
eral mental proficiency than on 
differences among traits. The cur- 
riculum should be adjusted for 
level mainly through variations in 
presentation, 7.e., in methodology, 
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and in difficulty of materials, 4} 
great variety in subject offerings jj} 


not indicated. 


For the guidance program, the} 


general level of mental ability an 
level of achievement in school need 
to have particular attention so thi 
pupils may be guided into the right 
levels of the core activities. Def. 
ciencies in fundamental skills, suc 
as reading, should also have pu. 
ticular attention. 

(4), At the beginning senior. 
high-school-level, differentiation in 
mental traits becomes an important 
determiner of both the curriculum 
and the guidance program. Activi 
ties which take into account the 
stable differences between tn 
measures found in each individual 
should be provided progressively 
to a greater degree. At the sam 
time, provision should be mat 
within each activity for variations 
in general mental ability. A com 
mon program carried through the 
tenth and even the eleventh grad 
should still be taken care of by 
variations in methodology and di 
ficulty of concepts. 

For the guidance program, the 
end of the ninth grade or begio 
ning of the tenth grade is a mos 
important period. Counselor, st: 
dent, parents, and school mus 
unite in an effort to discover th 
type of mind the student has and 
to get him interested in followin 
the indications arising therefrom. 
During the course of the tenth} 
eleventh, and twelfth grades, th} 
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| general level of standing must be 
' evaluated in both the core program 


and specific activities in order that 


| the pupil may receive the variation 


in instruction which such evalua- 
tions indicate. The guidance pro- 
gram for the eleventh and twelth 
grades will emphasize more and 
more the possibilities for vocations 
to fit the special strengths of each 
student. The courses pursued by a 
student during these three years in 
effect will be important deter- 
miners of his course in life, voca- 
tionally, culturally, and recreation- 
ally. 

Studies of drop-outs from school 
offer some support for the princi- 
ples involved. Between the ages of 
10 and 14, maladjustment through 
lack of general mental ability is an 
item of importance among the fac- 
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tors causing youth to leave school. 
However, between the ages of 15 
and 18, such maladjustment does 
not result in large numbers of 
youth leaving school. 

It is possible that one of the 
causes of this different relationship 
lies in the change in the organiza- 
tion of mental abilities as youth 
passes through the adolescent years. 
The curriculum at the junior-high- 
school level is often not well 
adapted to the varying mental pro- 
ficiency of the pupils, In the later 
adolescent years, many of the 
pupils of lower general mental 
ability have left school. Also, in 
their later years pupils choose sub- 
jects more in line with their devel- 
oping special abilities, and, there- 
fore, they are better able to do the 
work that is required. 


Watch That Sweet Tooth! 


SUGAR is the villain in most cases of tooth decay, says Her- 
bert Yahraes, the author of a recent Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet, Your Teeth—How To Save Them. The best hope for 
decay-free teeth lies in cutting down the use of sugar and 
refined carbohydrates, according to the author. 

Citing a University of California study in which two 
groups of 122 students each were found to have high or 
low incidence of decay according to their intake of sugar 
and sugar-containing confections, he writes that the group 
which had a high rate of decay had eaten twice as much 
of these foods as had the group with decay-free teeth. 

Mr, Yahraes points out that certain groups of peoples 
who had little or no access to sugar during the war had 
low incidence of decay in spite of their other diet de- 
ficiencies. A balanced diet, use of fluorine as a decay-re- 
sistant for the teeth, and holding the use of sweets to a 


minimum are al] recommended. 
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EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Federal Aid Arises.—During the 
first 30 days of the 81st Congress, 
roughly 150 bills dealing with edu- 
cation were introduced. Most of 
these will die. One is expected to 
pass; and one is expected to kick 
up a lot of discussion whether it 
passes or not. 

The bill everyone predicts will 
pass is known as S. 246, the 
phoenix-like federal - aid -to-educa- 
tion measure. Its text is the same as 
passed by the Senate last year and 
its sponsors don’t want to change a 
word of it. They fear that any 
doctoring of text may upset the 
delicately-balanced set of conditions 
which they believe will bring about 
its passage in 1949, 

Sen. McMahon (D-Conn.), how- 
ever, has no such squeamish atti- 
tude toward the bill. He wants it 
amended and $25 million added so 
that nonpublic-school children will 
be permitted to share in health and 
transportation services paid for 
by the federal government. Sen. 
McMahon has kept the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare in executive session for 
many an hour while he argued his 
point. Committee members are re- 
ported to have listened with cour- 
tesy. They, too, are not willing to 
alter the language of a bill which, 
after 25 years of discussion, was 
finally passed by one chamber of 
the Congress. 


School Construction Aid.—The 


bill that is destined to kick up lots 
of discussion seeks grants-in-aid fo, 


school construction. It is known af 


S. 287 and its sponsor is Sen. Neely 
(D-W. Va.). Although the White 
House would rather study the ques. 
tion of school construction (and 
asked Congress for part of $1 mil 
lion for this purpose), schoolme 
are exerting pressure on their Con. 
gressmen for immediate action, 
Some observers estimate that pres- 
sure for school building aid is 
greater than that for general aid, 
Nevertheless, even the backers of 
the school construction — bill— 
Council of Chief State School Offi 
cers—graciously say that genera 
federal aid-to-education has No, | 
priority; school construction, No. 


The Neely bill authorizes $100 
million for 1949 and $500 million 
for each of the next five yeas 
to help the states build public 
elementary- and _ secondary-school 
facilities. Federal funds would be 
matched by state and local funds 
on a scale varying from 40 percent 
to 60 percent. 

“This is not a public works bill,’ 
said one official who had a lot to 
do with its drafting, “but an edu 
cational bill.” To prove his con 
tention, he pointed to the fact that 
the bill would be administered 
through the U. S. Office of Edu: 
cation (not the Public Works 
Agency). In turn, the state educi- 
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| responsibility for helping to decide 
' where and when school building is 


to take place. Many safeguards 
against abuses of state authority 


' over local schools and federal au- 


thority over the states are provided 
in the bill. 


Federal Scholarships—No. 3 
priority on the list of educational 
measures goes to the proposal 
for creating federal scholarships. 
Schoolmen believe action is over- 
due, In his budget message, the 
President asked, however, that the 
subject be studied—despite the fact 
that his own Commission on 
Higher Education last year estab- 
lished need for scholarships and 
professional associations have al- 
ready worked out the principles on 
which the federal government 
should go into this field, 


Potpourri.—All the old favorite 
proposals by education-minded 
lawmakers are again in the Con- 
gressional hopper though their 
chances for passage range from 
zero to so-so. In this category are 
plans to use U. S. money to set up 
demonstrations of public library 
services in rural areas; create a net- 
work of labor extension services 
through colleges and universities; 
survey young and old physically 
handicapped; strengthen kinder- 
garten education; build armories 
for colleges having ROTC units; 
create a national theater and foster 
other arts; and publish the works 
of Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson, and 
Franklin Roosevelt for reference 
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use in school and college libraries. 


Oil for Education. —Whether the 
riches of the ocean should be used 
to aid America’s impoverished 
schools will be debated with in- 
creased intensity during the coming 
months. 

“We must adopt a program for 
the planned use of the petroleum 
reserves under the sea which are — 
and must remain—vested in the 
federal government,” said Presi- 
dent Truman in his budget mes- 
sage. 

Those who opposed this view are 
not saying anything publicly, But 
there are powerful interests in 
Washington which seek state con- 
trol of the tidelands, presumably 
for exploitation by private oil in- 
terests. 

Now comes Harold L. Ickes, 
former Secretary of the Interior, 
with the suggestion that all money 
received from the sale of tideland 
oil should be placed into a trust 
fund to improve public education. 

Mr. Ickes knows oil and the men 
who produce and sell it. He says 
that the tideland oil reserves could 
yield at least $27 billion—and 
possibly several times that figure, 
once we survey the reserves accu- 
rately. But such a trust fund would 
be possible only if the federal gov- 
ernment keeps the tidelands. 

“Fortunately for our children, 
God has provided the riches by 
which we can become an educated 
nation. Nor will it cost the U. S. 
Treasury a cent. It would seem that 
God not only loves the common 











people but he has decided out of 
his beneficence to provide an edu- 
cation for them. What God has 
given to the people let no man take 
away,” says Mr. Ickes. 


Put Up the Bars a Notch?— 
“If just anyone could belong to 
the American Medical Association, 
the practice of medicine would not 
have professional status,” said Dr. 
Ralph McDonald last month, as he 
bemoaned the lack of professional 
standards in education, The Secre- 
tary of the Commission on Teacher 
Education complained that almost 
anyone can join the National Edu- 
cation Association. “Such practice 
seriously retards American educa- 
tion,” Dr. McDonald insisted. 

His solution ? 

To amend the NEA by-laws so 
that after 1951 full membership 
shall be limited to graduates of 
four-year colleges approved by the 
profession for the preparation of 
teachers. 

“Without such a policy, we are 
trying to dip water with a sieve,” 
said Dr. McDonald. “After this 
tule, the teaching of children will 
move rapidly to a new high plane 
of professional service.” 


Broader Grants-in-Aid. — As 
U. S. grants-in-aid to states in- 
crease in number and type, stu- 
dents of government are doing 
some deep thinking in Washing- 
ton about the future of grants as 
an instrument for general wel- 
fare. They agree the instrument 
will continue in use as long as 
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there is a federal government 
and states which need aid. They 
also agree that changes are in 
order. 

A Hoover Commission _ task 
force, which studied federal-state 
relations, said our grants-in-aid 
system is over-fragmentized, We 
need fewer grants for broader pur. 
poses. Instead of separate grants 
for school lunch, vocational edu- 
cation, land-grant colleges, and ap- 
prenticeship training, each state 
should receive a single grant la 
beled ‘For Education.” The state 
would then be left free to decide 
which of the areas in education 
needed strengthening. Earmarked 
funds, says the Hoover Commission 
group, promote federal control. 
General grants strengthen state 
governments, 

Soon after the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s report, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators 
resolved through mail balloting 
that federal aid must be allocated 
for general, as opposed to restricted 
and specific, educational purposes. 


Projecting Point 4.—That Point 
4 of President Truman’s foreign 
policy program is intriguing and 
mystifying Washington. In his in- 
augural address, the President set 
down as Point 4 a “bold new pro- 
gram (on which the United States 
must embark) for making the bene- 
fits of our scientific advances and 
industrial progress available for the 
improvement.and growth of under- 
developed areas..... : 

The President ihen went on to 
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speak of the “imponderable _re- 
sources” Of technical knowledge 
which we possess, which are con- 
stantly growing through our col- 
leges, universities, and research cen- 


' ters, and which are inexhaustible. 


“I believe,” said the President, 
“we should make. available to 
peace-loving peoples the benefits 
of our store of technical knowl- 


S edge...... ? 


White House officials say that 
details of what the President had 
in mind will be made public during 
the months ahead, It is also pos- 


| sible that Mr. Truman is himself 


vague on what his Point 4 would 
mean in practical terms. At this 
time only the educated guesses of 
Washington observers are available. 
It could mean, say some, that the 
U. S. would vastly expand its cul- 
tural exchange programs with Latin 
America, Indonesia, and the Philip- 
pines. It could mean, say others, we 
would send large missions of teach- 
efs, engineers, research, agricultural 
and other experts to the African 
continent. It could mean we would 
expand publication of technical, 
educational, and scientific journals 
and textbooks for shipment over- 
seas, It could mean that the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, once 
created, would finance scholarships 
and fellowships for students who 
agree to serve overseas for several 
years in technical and educational 
capacities, 

Whether any of these possibili- 
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ties will be translated into action 
depends a good deal on the energy 
with which educators and scientists 
help the President give his Point 4 
shape and form. 


Navy Scholarships Eyed by 
Army and Air Force.—During the 
past three years the Navy has held 
three nation-wide competitions for 
what it calls “the largest college 
scholarship program financed by 
the federal government.” High- 
school seniors or graduates who 
pass a competitive test (usually 
held in December) are further ex- 
amined for physical fitness and 
aptitude to become Navy officers. 
State selection committees then as- 
sign successful candidates to col- 
leges having Naval ROTC units. 
If accepted by the college, the Navy 
pays their tuition plus $50 a month 
pay for four years. On graduation, 
the student must accept a commis- 
sion in the regular Navy or Marine 
Corps and go on active duty for 
two years. 

Such is the so-called Holloway 
Plan in action for the Navy. Now 
the Army and Air Forces want 
their own Holloway Plans. A bill 
to authorize them is now being 
studied by the Armed Services 
Committees of the Congress. 

In view of the success of the 
Holloway Plan for the Navy, Con- 
gress is expected to approve its 
extension to the other two armed 
services. 











COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


Succeeding Reverend Robert I. Gan- 
non, S.J., as president of Fordham 
University, New York City, is Rev- 
erend Laurence J. McGinley, S. J. He 
was formerly director of graduate 


studies, Woodstock, Md., College. 


The new president of Northern IIli- 
nois State College, DeKalb, is Leslie 
A. Holmes, assistant to the president 
of Illinois State Normal University, 
He succeeds the late Karl 


Normal. 
L. Adams. 


Recently named as president of St. 
Louis, Mo., University was Reverend 
Paul C. Reinert, S.J., succeeding Rev- 
erend Patrick J. Holloran, S. J. who 
has retired because of ill health. 


Named professor of education, Mar- 
shall College, Huntington, W. Va., 
was Russell B. Smith, head of the de- 
partment of education, Albright Col- 
lege, Reading, Pa. 


Additions to the staff at the School 
of Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, include Wil- 
liam B. Castetter, associate professor 
of education, Lebanon Valley, Pa., 
College, Lee O. Garber, formerly pro- 
fessor of education, Lake Forest, IIl., 
College, and Hugh M. Shafer, former- 
ly head of the department of educa- 
tion, Morehead, Ky., State Teachers 
College. 


Correction. It was incorrectly re- 
ported in February that the new presi- 
dent of Stanford University was to be 
John E. Wallace. The name should 
have been John E. Wallace Sterling. 


OTHER CHANGES: 

The new president of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
is John L. Bracken, superintendent of 
the Clayton, Mo., schools. He suc- 
ceeds Willard E. Goslin, superintend- 
ent of schools, Pasadena, Calif. 

Edgar L. Morphet has been named 
chief of school finance in the U. S. 
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Office of Education. He is the Genera) 
Consultant to the Florida State De 
partment of Education. 

The retirement of Harold A. Alla 
as assistant secretary for business of 
the NEA was announced recently. He 
was elected to the NEA board of 
trustees in 1948. 

Fred J. Kelly will serve as special. 
ist for land grant colleges and uni. 
versities in the Division of Higher 
Education of the U. S. Office of Edu. 
cation. 

The new president of the North 
west Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools is Don Emerson, a: 
sistant superintendent, Oregon State 
Department of Education, Salem. 

Recently elected president of the 
Association of American Colleges was 
Very Reverend Vincent J. Flynn, presi- 
dent of the College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

The associate supervisor of sec 
ondary education, New York State 
Education Department, Carl Payne, 
has been named superintendent of the 
Norwich, N. Y., schools. 


Public School Improvement 
THE extension of democracy 
through ‘“‘a constantly improved 
free public school system’ which is 
the aim of the American Associa: 
tion of School Administrators re 
ceived new impetus with the recent 
resolutions of that body. 
Balloting by mail instead of 
doing so at a national convention 
as in previous years, members of 
the organization adopted reso 
lutions having to do with thwarting 
the activities of subversives, pro 
tecting our’ guaranteed civil rights, 
national defense 
school facilities, a federal-aid-to- 
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education program, interpretation 
for the public of the schools sys- 
tem, and accrediting of nonpublic 
schools by state public-school au- 
thorities. 

Regional meetings of the AASA 
were held last month in San Fran- 
cisco and St. Louis, Philadelphia 
will be the scene of the last such 
meeting in 1948-9 this month, 


Item for Counselors 

THE Veterans Administration has 
prepared a report for its guidance 
and placement officers which 
should be of interest as well to 
advisers and administrators in high 
schools and colleges. According to 
a news release by the VA, “the next 
few years will see an increased de- 
mand for college graduates in the 
fields of medicine, psychology, kin- 
dergarten, and elementary-school 
teaching, and certain phases of elec- 
tricity.” 

At the same time, the report 
says, “competition will grow keener 
for positions in the fields of engi- 
neeting, chemistry, pharmacy, law, 
and personnel relations.’’ 

The report points out that nearly 
a million new teachers will be 
needed in the next ten years if the 
goals recommended by educational 
leaders are to be met. 


Use Your Library 

A FILMSTRIP of 77 frames has been 
released by the American Library 
Association in a campaign to de- 
velop favorable attitudes toward 
libraries and to encourage use of 
junior-high and senior-high librar- 
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ies. The strip, Use Your Library, 
was developed by E. Ben Evans, 
supervisor of library service in the 
Kern County Union High School 
District, Bakersfield, Calif. 

The filmstrip illustrates how to 
find books, brief facts, magazine 
articles, and pamphlets and is de- 
signed to be used by librarians or 
teachers without a manual or study 
guide. The price of the strip is $5 
and may be secured through the 
American Library Association, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


"Understanding Democracy” 
THE Detroit Citizenship Education 
Study has published a pamphlet, 
“Understanding Democracy,” as a 
framework of reference for others 
to use in making similar studies. 
Democracy in the Study’s analy- 
sis has four categories: (a) Dignity 
and Worth of the Individual, (4) 
Man Can and Should Govern Him- 
self, (c), Understanding Democ- 
racy’s Privileges and Their Attend- 
ant Responsibilities, and (¢) The 
Use of the Method of Intelligence 
in Solving Problems. In the pam- 
phlet large double pages are de- 
voted to each of these. One column 
cites the aspects or subpoints of 
each category. Another lists the 
criterions for the existence of the 
aspects, and the last column lists a 
series of questions “focusing at- 
tention on the kinds of behavior 
which might be anticipated if the 
school’s citizenship program is con- 
sistent with the criterions.” 
Copies of the booklet may be 
obtained from The Citizenship 
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Education Study, 436 Merrick Ave., 
Detroit 2, Mich., for 25c each. 
on quantities beyond 


Discounts 
nine. 


Open Door 


THERE afe more than 10,000 op- 
portunities for international study 
in 166 subject fields in 27 coun- 
tries, according to a handbook re- 
cently released by the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and 


Cultural Organization. 


The handbook, Study Abroad, 
lists more awards available in sci- 


ence than in other fields. Medicine, 


public health, engineering, tech- 
nology, and chemistry are the chief 
scientific areas in which fellowship 


aid is offered. Education and social 
sciences rank in that order behind 


the natural sciences in number of 


opportunities named. 

Copies of the handbook are 
being distributed to governmental 
bodies, universities, libraries, and 
educational periodicals throughout 
the world. It is printed in French 
and English. Individuals may pur- 
chase copies for one dollar, 300 
French francs, or 5 shillings ster- 
ling, plus postage, from Unesco 
House, Paris, or from Unesco sales 
agents in this country. 


Group Development Laboratory 
ACTION leaders, trainers, educators, 
and social scientists will have an 
opportunity this Summer to ex- 
plore, in a laboratory situation, 
basic concepts and skills of group 
growth and group leadership and 
membership. The opportunity will 
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come in the form of the Nation 
Training Laboratory in Group De 
velopment which will be held June 
19 through July 8 at Gould Acad. 
emy, Bethel, Me. 

The laboratory will be sponsored 
by the Division of Adult Education 
Services of the NEA and the Re. 
search Center for Group Dynamics 
of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. Other leading universities 
will cooperate. 

For information, write to Leland 
P, Bradford, Director, Division of 
Adult Education Services,’ NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Overseas Relief Fund 

THE NEA executive committee has 
unanimously voted to continue the 
Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund in 
1948-49. The drive for funds to aid 
overseas teaching colleagues began 
last fall with an invitation for 
educators to contribute. Teachers in 
Albania, Austria, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Burma, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ethiopia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Hungary, Indo- 
nesia, Italy, Japan, Korea, Luxen- 
bourg, Netherlands, Norway, Phil- 
ippines, Poland, Siam, United King- 
dom, Corfu, Guam, Malta, and 
Okinawa have been aided to date 
by the Fund. 

A total of $261,633 had been 
spent or committed by October 1 to 
send food, clothing, books, and 
educational materials abroad. Some 
teachers were also enabled to come 


to the United States for study with | 


a part of this total. 
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DATES OF THE MONTH: 


March 18-19, Regional Confer- 
ence, Department of Classroom 


"| Teachers, NEA, Phoenix, Ariz. 


March 25-26, Regional Confer- 
ence, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, Boise, Idaho. 

March 27-April 1, North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Chicago, III. 

March 27-30, Regional Confer- 
ence, American Association of 
School Administrators, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

March 27-30, Regional Confer- 
ence, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

March 31-April 2, Mid-West 
Conference on Rural Life and Edu- 
cation, Lincoln, Neb. 

March 31-April 2, National 
Conference on Unesco, Cleve- 
land, O. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


April 4-7, National Confer- 
ence on Higher Education, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 8-9, Regional Confer- 
ence, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, Chicago, II. 

April 18-21, American College 
Personnel Association, Chicago, 
Ill. 

April 18-21, National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 19-22, American Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Boston, Mass, 


April 21-23, Regional Confer- 
ence, NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

May 9-11, American Association 
for Adult Education, Columbus, O. 

May 12-14, American Industrial 
Arts Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

May 15-18, National Confer- 
ence on Citizenship, New York 
City. 

June 12-14, New England Con- 
ference on Rural Life and Educa- 
tion, Montpelier, Vt. 

June 16-18, South Atlantic 
Conference on Rural Life and 
Education, Charlottesville, Va. 

June 20-22, National Confer- 
ence of Student Councils, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

July 3-8, National Education 
Association, Boston, Mass. 

July 3-8, Department of Class- 
room ‘Teachers, NEA, Boston, 
Mass, 

July 3-8, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, 
Boston, Mass. 

July 3-8, Department of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Educa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 

July 4-5, United Business Edu- 
cation Association, Boston, Mass. 

July 5, Department of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education, Boston, 
Mass. 

July 11-22, Conference on Ele- 
mentary Education, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

July 25-August 19, Institute of 
Organization Leadership, NEA, 
Washington, D. C. 

















































== New Books 


Guiding Homeroom and Club Ac- 
tivities. Ruth Fedder. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. 
467 pp. $4.50. 

The problems of developing group 
programs in homerooms or clubs are 
taken up in this new book. There is a 
step-by-step analysis of the techniques 
used to develop a group program. 
Methods of evaluating group work are 
discussed with suggestions for improv- 
ing programs in the light of evaluations 
thus made. 

Separate chapters give detailed stories 
of a boys’ club and a girls’ club, with 
emphasis on the techniques used to de- 
velop the group program. A variety of 
appendices are included. A noteworthy 
one (appendix L) is a listing of the 
results of a survey among 241 adoles- 
cents of their opinions on fellows of 
their own sex, and of the opposite sex, 
family life, ideas about school, spare- 
time utilization, etc. 


New Desk Standard Dictionary. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls 
Co., 1948. 943 pp. $3.50 with- 
out thumb index; $3.75 with 
thumb index. 

Utilizing the new Em-pha-type meth- 
od for pronunciation ease, this new 
edition of the Funk and Wagnalls dic- 
tionary has around 100,000 tested defi- 
nitions. Em-pha-type aims at simplify- 
ing pronunciation by eliminating some 
of the symbols usually found in dic- 
tionaries and substituting a system of 
underscorings. There are various extra 
features: geography items, synonyms, 
antonyms, secretarial handbook, etc. 


Child Growth and Development. 
Elizabeth B. WHurlock. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1949, 374 pp. $2.60. 


One of the American Home and Fam- 
ily series, this text is intended for use 
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in high-school courses in child care 
within the home economics curriculum, 
Its aim is to present in understandable 
language to the majority of high-school 
girls the material which is only other. 
wise available in technical language in 
books written for specialists and others 
equipped to read them. The treatment 
covers from the prenatal period to the 
beginning of school. There are many 
interesting and instructive photographs 
and drawings. 


Modern Methods and Techniques 
of Teaching. Gerald A, Yoakam 
and Robert G. Simpson. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1948, 
435 pp. $3.60. 

A revision of the text, Introduction to 
Teaching and Learning by the same 
authors, this is presented as a_ book 
which “attempts to develop an under. 
standing of the learning process, the 
basic methods and techniques used by 
the teacher in directing that process, and 
the media employed by the child in 
learning.” The last range from story 
telling to audio-visual aids, from con 
versation and discussion to dramatiza- 
tion. 


Journalism and the School Paper. 
DeWitt C. Reddick. Boston, 
Mass.: D, C. Heath and ©, 
1949. 419 pp. $2.40. 

This is the third edition of a work 
designed to supply a working text for 
use in the increasing number of high 
schools which are offering courses in 
journalism and/or producing a_ school 
paper. The author points out that high 
school journalism is in its third phase 
of development. Initially, it was an 
adjunct of English teaching. Later it 
became a public-relations vehicle, imi 
tating the daily newspaper. Now, ac 
cording to ‘Professor Reddick, it has 
evolved as a distinctive form of cof 


munications, retaining some of its pro 
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fessional appearing character but de- 
sloping distinguishing characteristics 
without which it could not survive. In 
jddition, it has come to play a social 
le in the community, aiding in public- 
opinion formation. 

The text gives a short history of the 
daily newspaper in the United States, 
describes present-day newspaper prac- 
tices, and considers such problems as 
building circulation, developing a staff, 
carrying or not carrying ads, etc., from 
the point of view of the high-school 
publication. 


You and Your Family. Bernice M. 
Moore and Dorothy M. Leahy. 
Boston, Mass.: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1948. 440 pp. $2.60. 

The authors take as a point of de- 
pature the proven need for life-adjust- 
ment education in the secondary school 
in this work on the individual in rela- 
tion to his family. The aim is to “point 
the direction toward happier personal 
living; and to give basic understand- 
ings that will lead toward satisfying 
marriage and effective parenthood.” In 
this context, the chapters range from the 
individual in his relations with himself 
to the individual in the mass as a mem- 
ber of a functioning democracy. 


Adventures With Animals and 
Plants. Elsbeth Kroeber and 
Walter H. Wolff. Boston, Mass.: 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1948. 600 


pp. $3.20. 

A high-school biology text which 
is organized on the topical unit basis. 
There are ten units, each concerned 
with a major phase of the study of 
biological science. The pages are 
printed in large, clear type in two- 
column arrangement. There are ques- 
tions at each chapter end, as well as 
optional sections of extra work in 
each topical unit for the progressive 
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And Thou Shalt Teach Them, Paul 
Eldridge. New York: Sheridan 
House, 1947. 273 pp. $2.75. 
This is a novel about a school year 

in a metropolitan high school told by 
a dean of boys. The story is strung to- 
gether as a series of incidents through- 
out the year. The student body is 
composed of diverse racial and religious 
groups and the faculty is shown in 
the inevitable processing out of group 
conflicts, personal, and other problems, 
according to their own attitudes and 
beliefs. The Dean, a widower who 
acquires a wife from among the 
women teachers in the course of the 
year, seems a trifle too competent in 
his role to be real. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


Educational Psychology. Arthur I. Gates, 
et al. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1948. 818 pp. $4.25. 

A third edition of this text, it has a 
new chapter on evaluation, an expanded 
treatment of adjustment in the in- 
dividual, and extensive changes and ad- 
ditions in other chapters. 


Reading for Our Times (2 volumes). 
Harold Blodgett and Burges Johnson. 


New York: Ginn and Co., 1948. 
Vol. 1, 646 pp. $3.25.; Vol. 2, 
781 pp. $3.75. 


The second editions of these readings 
for college English courses have some 
important additions, especially of prose. 


You Dorothy Baruch, et al. New York: 
Scott Foresman and Co., 1948. 288 
pp. (plus 127 pp. guidebook ma- 
terial). $1.48 (teacher's edition). 


You and Others. UHelen Shacter and 
W. W. Bauer. New York: Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1948. 188 pp. 
$1.56 (pupils’ edition). 

For grades five and six respectively. 

Parts of the Health and Personal De- 

velopment Program series. 
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